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INTRODUCTION 



7 Introduction 



The Scottish Office Education Department (SOED) 
has sponsored surveys of school leavers since the 
early 1 97()s, In recent years these v\ ere known as the 
Scottish Young Persons Survey (SYPS), but follow- 
ing a review of the use made ot the findings by SOED, 
the survey was redesigned in 1991, and became the 
Scottish School Leavers Survey (SSLS). Tlie SSLS 
is also part-funded by the Employment Department, 
and in 1994 Strathclyde Regional Council Depart- 
ment of Education also contributed funding. This is 
a report of the findings from the second year of the 
nev.' SSLS. The findings from the fii st \ear of the 
survey appear in Lynn ( 1994). 

The survey obtains information on the educa- 
tional and employment activities of young people 
after they leave school, and their views and e\[)eri- 
ences of school itself, as well as background charac- 
teristics, such as parents' level of education and 
social class, family circumstances and housing ten- 
ure. This is then linked with information on school 
qualifications obtained from the Scottish Examina 
tion Board (SEB) and Scottisli Vocational Educa- 
tional Council (SCOTVEC). The resultant data set is 
used by SOED for policy purposes, and is also 



available to the wider research community via the 
ESRC data archive. 

The SSLS has two components — an annual 
survey of school leavers ixwii a follow-up survey of an 
cii:,c cnlion of young people. 

The survey of leavers, carried out eacli spring, 
involves a \ {W( sample ofthose who left school in the 
prev ious academic session. The 1994 survey re- 
ported here is therefore based on a sample of leavers 
from the 1992-93 academic session. The sample 
includes leavers from the fouiHi year of secondary 
schooling (S4), who will have been aged 16 when 
tliey left school, leavers from S5 (aged 16 or I 7), and 
leavers from S6 (aged 1 7 or 18). The survey cox ers 
all leavers, except those registered as ha\ ing special 
educational needs, and the sample consists of all 
people boi-n on any one of three particular days of the 
month. 

The follow-up survey will also be carried out 
each spring, the first round being in spring 1 995. This 
will be based ona \{Y/( sampleof people who entered 
S4 three and a half years earlier, the inclusion crite- 
rion being the same as for the leavers survey. There- 
fore, the first round of the follow-up survev will 



Figure 1: Design of the Scottish School Leavprs Survey 

Left school: 1989-90 1990-9] 1 99 1 -92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 
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include people who let'l tVoni S4 in 1 99 1 -92 ( vn ho wil I 
ah-eady have been included in ihe 1993 leavers sur- 
vey), people who lefl from S5 in 1992-93 (who will 
have been included in ihe 1994 leavers survey), and 
people who letl from S6 in 1993-94 (who will be 
being approached Tor ihe I'irsi lime). 

The survey design is summarised in Figure 1. 
where ihe rows represenl successi\ e age cohorls. 

For Ihe survey of 1 993 leavers, a self-complelion 
queslionnaire was posied lo each sample member in 
April 1994. along wilh a covering leller and a reply- 
paid envelope. Those who had nol responded wilhin 
iwo weeks were ihen senl a reminder poslcard, A 
furlher iwo weeks laler. non-responders were senl a 
second reminder, consisling of a Idler, anolher copy 
of Ihe queslionnaire and a reply-paid envelope, and 
iwo weeks aflcr lhal a ihird reminder was senl. again 
including anolher copy of Ihe queslionnaire. Finally, 
an allempl was made lo conlaci remaining non- 
respondenls by iclcphone in order lo encourage ihem 
10 relurn the questionnaire. The queslionnaire is 
leproduced in Appendix B. 

Completed questionnaires were received from 
3,469 people - 727f of the initial sample, oi /69f if 
those from whom it is knov\'n lhal a response could 
nol be obtained (eg. Post Office returns) are ex- 
cluded. Analyses of response appear in the technical 
report ofthe survey (Lynn. 1995). Non-response to 
the survey was related lo a number of important 
factors: level of qualification, stage of leaving, type 
of school, region and gender. To correct for any bias 
that this might have introduced lo survey estimates, 
the data were weighted. The weighting is described 
in detail in the technical report. Throughout this 
report, estimates of proportions are based on the 
weighted data, but tables also show the unwrii^hted 
bases, as these can be a useful guide to the precision 
of estimates — see the -Technical notes*' (Appendix 
A) for a guide to the interpretation of bases. 

This report aims lo provide an overview of the 
data collected by the survey and the main findings. It 
is en\isaged that furlher analyses should examine 
particular issues in more detail. The sur\ey series 
will provide a rich data set, and analysis ofthe data, 
which is available to researchers via the HSRC data 
archi\e, is encouraged. In addition lo the queslion- 



naire responses (see Appendix B), the archived daia 
includes the following information for each indi- 
vidual: SEB qualifications and SCOTVEC National 
Certificate modules obtained at school, gender, re- 
gion, year and term of leaving school. 
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2 Summaiy of results 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



This chapter provides a siinimary of llie results pre- 
sented in the remainder of iliis report. The reader 
should refer to the relevant section of the report for 
more details. 

Qualifications 

Information on all school examination results is regu- 
larly published by SOED. The following results from 
the survey show the same patterns as for school 
leavers as a whole. 

J School leavers from the 1992-93 academic year 
left school with similar levels of SCE qualifica- 
tions to those of 1 99 1 -92 leavers. For example, 
the proportion of 1993 leavers who left with at 
least three Higher Grades was 307f , the same as 
the corresponding proportion of 1992 leavers. 

J The level of SCE qualifications of school leavers 
rose steadily between 1988 and 1992. so the 
present survey shows that the new higher level of 
qualifications has been maintained amongst 1 993 
leavers. 

J Nearly half the leavers had gained at least one 
SCOTVEC module while at school. SCOTVEC 
modules were most connnon amongst those who 
had also gained three or more Standard Grades, or 
one or two Highei' Grades. 

J As with earlier cohorts of leavers, girls left school 
better qualified than boys, on average. For exam- 
ple, 497f left with at least one Higher Grade, 
compared w ith 4 1 9r of boys. 

J 5ih year (1st term) leavers liati similar levels of 
SC*H qualifications to4th year leavers. This repre- 
sents an improvement in the qualifications of 5th 
year ( 1 st term ) lea\ ers, compared with I < ^^)2 lea\ - 
ers, amongst whom the 4tli year leavers were 
better qualified than 5th year (Kt term) leavel^. 
5th year {3ixl term ) leavers were the most likely to 
have gained SCOTVFX^ modules. 



J Parents' education is highly correlated with quali- 
fications gained at school. Children of paients 
educated at least until age 1 7 were betterqualified 
than others. 

J Children whose parents were owner-occupiers 
left school with more SCE qualifications than 
those in public sector housing; but there was little 
difference in termsof SCOTVEC modules gained. 

J There is a very strong correlation between quali- 
fications and self-reported truancy. Persistent tru- 
ants are unlikely to gain many qualifications. 



Destihations 

J In October 1993, nearly half of the 1993 school 
leavers (487o were still in full-time education. 
About half of these {2V/< of the total) had started 
a degree course. 

J A quarter {2570 had a full-time job; the main 
activits of a further 27f was a part-time Job, One 
in six ( 1 77r ) were on training schemes, and one in 
1 5 (77r ) were out of work. 

J By May 1994, the proportion of leavers still in 
full-time education had dropped slightly, to43Vr, 
while the proportion in a full-time Job had in- 
creased (to 299r), as had the proportion out of 
work{to97o. 

J For the majority of 1993 leavers (797r ), their main 
activity in May 1994 was the satne as it had been 
in October 1993. Of those whose status had 
changed, the most connnon transitions were from 
a training scheme to a full-time Job or to unem- 
ployment, from a full-time Job to unemployment, 
or from full-time education to a full-time job. 

J 1993 leave! s were more likely than 1992 leavers 
still to be in full-time education the following 
spring. C\>nvcrsely, ll^ey were slightl\ less likely 
to be on a training scheme or out of work. 
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J The numbers staying on in education have in- 
creased steadily over the last five or six years, 
while numbers on training schemes have declined 
steadily. The numbers out of work appeared to 
have increased amongst leavers from 1988 to 
1992 and have now declined for the first time. 

J The probability of remaining in full-time educa- 
tion increased with increasing levels of qualifica- 
tions gained at school. Amongst those who liad 
left education, the proportion who were in a full- 
lime job increased with increasing levels of quali- 
fications. 

J Compared with 1992 leavers, the biggest increase 
in the proportion remaining in education has been 
amongst those with no qualifications, or Standard 
Grades at grades 4-7 only (from 99f to ). 

J There were regional \ ariations in the proportion 
of leavers who stayed on in full-time education. 
The proportion was lowest in Central and File 
regions (38Vf ) and highest in Borders and Dum- 
fries and Galloway regions {52V( ). 

J Of those in a job. nearly half the boys (48^;^ ) were 
employed in craft and related occupations, while 
nearly as many girls (417f ) were in clerical and 
secretarial jobs. Most(9()7f ) of those in a job were 
receiving either on-the-job or olT-the-job training 
— a slight increase over the corresponding pro- 
portion amongst 1992 leavers (837r ). 

J The median weekly take-home pay of employed 
1993 school leavers was £7().()0 in spring 1994. 
This was 7.7^^^ higher than the median weekly 
lake-home pay of employed 1992 school leavers 
had been in spring 1993, compared with a 4.3*^^ 
increase in the average earnings index o\er the 
same period. 

Experiences of school 

J CJeneral opinions ofthc utility olschoolucicN cry 
slightly more positive than those of 1992 leavers. 

J The majority of respondents thought that their 
secondary school teachers had given them enough 



help with their school work and with choosing 
subjects at the end of second year, although only 
a minority felt that they had been given enough 
help with choosing a job or career, or choosing a 
course or training after school. 

J Opinions about teachers were generally positive, 
but one in six leavers ( 1 6^^ ) thought their teachers 
did not care about them and a third (3 1 9r ) said that 
teachers could not keep order in class. Nearly hall 
(44 7f ) thought there were too many troublemak- 
ers in their class. 

J Over half the respondents (58^'f ) had experienced 
vandalism at school during the school day, and 
nearly a third (297r) thought that theft amongst 
pupils was common, 

J Most school leavers said that their parents often 
urged them to do their best at school, di.scussed 
their school reports with them, and encouraged 
them in their own plans and hopes. But there is 
also evidence that pupils were given much inde- 
pendence: for example, only a third (317c ) said 
their parents often limited their time for going out 
on school nights. 

Truancy 

J The proportion of 1993 leavers who admitted 
having truanted during their fourth year was al- 
most identical to the corresponding proportion of 
1992 leavers. Three in five (607) admitted to 
having truanted. although half of these said that 
they only skipped "a lesson here and there'\ But 
nearly one in ten (97) had truanted for^^c\eral 
da\s at a time'* or for 'Aveeks at a time". There 
were no differences between bo\ s and girls in the 
proportions who had been persistent truants, or 
who had truanted at all. 

Education after leaving school 

J By November 1993. 617 of 1993 leavers had 
started some sort of educational course. (This 
figure includes those who had already finished, or 
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left, the course and those whose course w as part- 
lime;) 327r had entered Higher Education, and a 
further 297r were participating in Further Educa- 
tion of some sort (including part-time partici- 
pants), 

J Entry to degree courses, other Higher Education 
courses, and Higher Grade courses, was. not sur- 
prisingly, highly correlated with SCE qualifica- 
tions gained at school. Entrants to SCOTVEC 
National Certificate courses, on the other hand, 
were drawn from a broad range of SCE qualifica- 
tion levels. Those who had already gained some 
SCOTVEC modules at school were the most 
likely to have started further SCOTVEC modules 
since leaving school. 

J In May 1994, i 1 7r of leavers were on a part-time 
education or training course, including 200^ of 
those who had a full-time job. 



thirds (7()7r) of those whi) were out of work. 
Nearly half of those out of work (467r) had ap- 
plied for at least three Jobs in that time. 

The future 

J 1993 leavers were generally quite positive about 
the near future: the vast majority expected to be 
either in a full-timejoborin full-time education in 
spring 1995. Even amongst those out of work in 
spring 1994, half expected :o be in a full-time job 
a year later. 



Part-time work 

J Nearly a quarter of the 1993 leavers (23V; ) had 
part-time work in spring 1994. 

J Amongst those in full-time education, over a third 
(39^;^ ) also had part-lime work. More girls in l ull- 
time education (447 ) than boys (347 ) had part- 
time work. 



Job search 

J Thirty-nine percent of school leavers were look- 
ing for a job in May 1994— 177 for a full-time 
job, 157 for a part-time job and 87 for either. 

J A large majority of those out of work (787 ) were 
looking for a full-time job, as were many of those 
on a training scheme (417) or whose main activ- 
ity was part-time work (557 ). 157 of those in 
full-time education and 107 of those already in a 
full-time job. 

J A quarter of leavers (257 ) had applied foral least 
one Job in the past fom- weeks, including over two 
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This chapter reports the grades achieved at school in 
SCH examinations and the number of SCOTVEC 
National Certificate modules gained at school by 
1993 school leavers. The exams and modules may 
liave been taken in 1 993 or in earlier years. Informa- 
tion on all qualifications obtained is regularly pub- 
lished by The Scottish Office (eg Scottish Office. 
1995a). Despite slight definitional differences, the 
following results from the survey show the same 
patterns as for school leavers as a w hole. 

Overall, nearly half (457r ) of the young people 
who left school in the 1992-93 academic session did 
so having gained at least one Higher Grade aw ard — 
indeed, nearly a third ( 3()7r ) held at least three Higher 
Grades. These proportions are very similar to the 
corresponding proportions of 1991-92 leavers, ol 
whom 44^;^ held a Higher Cirade. and W/c held at 
least three, but are slightly higher than earliei" years 
(Table 1 ), 

Similarly, compared with the previous year's 
leavers, there was little change in the proportion w ho 



Table 1: Highest SCE qualification obtained, for 
three cohorts of leavers (percentage of respondents) 



Highest 
Cfuani iLi4Li*jri 
obtained at 
school 


1989-90 
leavers(a) 


199 J -92 
leavers(b) 


1992^93 
leavers 


5+ Higher 
Grades 


14 


17 


17 


3-4 Higher 
Grades 


1 1 


1 A 


1 3 


1 -2 Higher 
Grades 


14 


14 


15 


5+ Standard 
Grades 1-3 


7 


7 


8 


3-4 Standard 
Grades 1-3 


9 


8 


9 


1-2 Standard 
Grades 1-3 


16 


16 


15 


Standard 
Grades 4-7 
only 


13 


17 


15 


None 


16 


8 


9 


ui) Source. M omsh OffiC(M 1 99^' (bi Source lvnn(1994l 



2: Number of SCOTVEC modules gamed at school, by SCE qualifications (percentage of respondents) 



Highest SCE qualification 



SCOTVEC 

modules 

gained 


Total 
1993 
leavers 


None 


Standard 
Grades 
4-7 only 


1-2 
Standard 
Grades 
h3 


3-4 
Standard 
Grades 
1-3 


5-h 
Standard 
Grades 
1-3 


1-2 
Higher 
Grades 


3-4 
Higher 
Grades 


5-h 
Higher 
Grades 


None 


54 


74 


58 


50 


45 


45 


43 


54 


62 


One 


15 


8 


16 


16 


16 


19 


17 


15 


14 


Two 


10 


6 


9 


7 


9 


10 


10 


15 


1 1 


Three 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


7 


8 


8 


Four 


5 


2 


3 


5 


6 


5 


9 


4 


3 


Five or six 


6 


3 


3 


9 


8 


8 


9 


3 


3 


Seven or 


5 


2 


5 


9 


1 1 


9 


5 


2 




more 
Base(2) 


4851 


417 


714 


717 


440 


390 


718 


612 


843 


Note S( ' 


modules eiu oinp.is*. .i 


i.UMie of subii i is .rtul levJ'ls. 


the srrnple ( ount of nuKiuli's piesentrtl heie (1(m 


s nu\ fullv (lesdibi il»e .uluevomem 
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left school with Standard grades at grades 4-7 only, or 
with no qualifications at all'": the proportion was 
amongst 1992 leavers and 23% amongst 1993 
leavers. These figures are encouraging: the level of 
SCK qualifications held by school leavers certainl> 
docs not appear to be falling and, if anything, there is 
some indication thai it may be continuing to rise 
slightly, as it did between 1988 and 1992 (Lynn, 
1994). 

Nearly half of the 1 993 school leavers (467r ) had 
gained at least one SCOTVEC module while at 
school, and a third of tliose ( 159r of all leavers) had 
gained at least four modules (Table 2). One quarter 
(26% ) of leavers who had no Standard Grade awards 
had gained at least one SCOTVEC module, so overall 
only 6Vr of leavers had not gained either a Standard 
Grade or a SCOTVEC module at school (and some of 
these may be pupils who had gained non-Scottish 
qualifications such as GCSEs and A-levels). The 
pupils most likely to have gained SCOTVEC mod- 
ules were those who also achieved three or more 
Standard ^'irades at grades I -3, or one or two Higher 
Grades: of this group had gained at least one 
module, compared with 4 1 % of leavers v\ ith three or 
more Higher Grades, and 4 1 % of those with no more 
than two Standard Grades at grade 1-3 (Table 2). 

Girls were better qualified than boys (Tables 3 
and 4): 49% left school with at least one Higher 
Grade, compared with 41% of boys, and 50% had 
gained at least one SCOTVEC module, compared 
with of boys. A similar gender difference was 
observed in previous years. 

Table 5 shows the extent to which leavers from 
S6 were better qualified than those who had left at an 
earlier stage: 839^ had at least one Higher Grade pass. 
But 35% of leavers from S5 (term 3) had also gained 
at least one Higher Grade. Pupilsusually take Higher 
Grades in S5, so those who leave before the examina- 
tions in that year generally gain only lower qualifica- 
tions. Pupils who left school after the first term orS5 
had similar levels of qualifications to leavers from 
S4. 

This appears to represent a slight improvement in 
the level of qualifications of S5 (1st term) leavers 
compared w iththcpreviouscohort of leavers: amongst 
1992 leavers, the S5 ( 1 st term) leavers were less well 



Table 3: Highest SCE qualification obtained, by 
sex (percentage of respondents) 



Highest SCE 
qualification 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


5+ Higher 
Grades 


17 


17 


18 


3-4 Higher 
Grades 


13 


11 


14 


1 -2 Hiaher 
Grades 


15 


13 


17 


5+ Standard 
Grades 1-3 


8 


8 


8 


3-4 Standard 
Grades 1-3 


9 


9 


9 


1-2 Standard 
Grades 1-3 


15 


15 


14 


Standard 
Grades 
4-7 only 


15 


17 


13 


None 


9 


10 


7 


Base(2) 


4851 


2506 


2345 


Note: This table correipond 


s to Table 2 m the report of 1 992 leavers 


Table 4: Number of SCOTVEC modules gained at 
school, by sex (percentage of respondents) 


SCOTVEC 

modules 

gained 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


None 


54 


58 


50 


One 


15 


15 


15 


Two 


10 


9 


1 1 


Three 


6 


5 


7 


Four 


5 


4 


5 


Five or six 


6 


5 


6 


Seven or 




4 




more 


5 


6 


Base(2) 


4851 


2506 


2345 



qualified, on average, than leavers from S4. This 
may he rehited to an increase in employment oppor- 
tunities: the sli<^htly better-qualified may now be 
more able to find jobs, and would therefore be more 
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Table 5: Highest SCE qualification obtained, by stage of leaving school (percentage of respondents) 







Total 


4th Year 


5th year 
(ist Term) 


5th Year 


6th Year 


5+ Higher Grades 




17 


0 


0 


6 


36 


3-4 Higher Grades 




13 


0 




8 


24 


1-2 Higher Grades 




15 


— 


— 


22 


23 


5+ Standard Grades 1 


-3 


8 


10 


10 


15 


3 


3-4 Standard Grades 


1-3 


9 


13 


12 


14 


4 


1 -2 Standard Grades 


1-3 


15 


26 


31 


17 


4 


Standard Grades 4-7 only 


15 


33 


33 


12 


2 


None 




9 


(8 


14 


7 


4 


Base(2) 




4851 


1042 


638 


952 


2219 


Note: This table coi responds to Tabic 3 


III the reporl of 19? 


)2 l€<lvcri 








Table 6: SCOTVEC modules gained, by stage of leaving 


school (percentcge of respondents) 




SCOTVEC modules 
gained 




Total 


4th Year 


5th year 
(1st Yerm) 


5th Year 
(3rd term) 


6xh Year 


None 




54 


61 


81 


23 


57 


One 




15 


26 


5 


11 


14 


Two 




10 


9 


3 


11 


12 


Three 




6 


3 


3 


9 


7 


Four 




5 


1 


2 


11 


5 


Five or six 




6 


1 


3 


17 


4 


Seven or more 




5 


0 


3 


18 


2 


Base(2) 




4851 


1042 


638 


952 


2219 



likely to leave to lake up a Job rather than stay on. 

Pupils who lei'i school at the end ofSth year were 
the most hkely to have completed SCOTVEC mod- 
ules (Table f)): 777f had gained at least one module, 
compared with 43 of 6th year leavers, and of 
4th year leavers. The poportion was even lower 
amongst 3lh year (1st term) leavers ( ). Over a 
third ( 337r ) of 3th year ( 3rd term ) leavers had gained 
at least five modules, whereas this proportion was 6Vr 
or less for each of the other stages of leaving. 



U IS possible that the computer matching process used by The Scottish Office 
may have failed to link .i small number of pupils with 'heir exam records. 
Consequently, the leavers shown here as having no qualifications may m fact 

intlude a few who do have some qualifications. 

The S( f qualifications obt.uneU and SCOT VIC modules gamed before leaving 
sc hool are known for all sample members, including those who did not complete 
the questiomiaiic. so tlie figures -n tables 2 to 6 are based on the complete 
selected sample (utnveightedl. I he analyses of factors related to qualifications 
piesentcd m the next vhapter are ba^ed on the weighted achieved sample, and 
this IS why the marginal estimates of levels of qualifi< ations aie not identical m 
the two chapters. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO QUALIFICATIONS 



4 Factors related to qualifications 



The Mirvey provides further evidence of the strong 
relationship between SCHquahfications achieved by 
school leavers and social background factors. Paren- 
tal education (Table 7) and parental social class are 
both strongly correlated w ith SCE qualification lev- 
els. The proportion with five or more Higher Grades 
increases steadily from 9Cf amongst those whose 



parents both left full-time education aged 15 or less, 
to 480^ amongst those whose parents both remained 
in education until at least 17, A \ ery similar relation- 
ship was observed amongst 1992 leavers (Lynn. 
1994). On the other hand, the correlation between 
parental education and the number of SCOTVEC 
modules gained is far less strong (Table 8), 



Table 7: Highest SCE qualification obtained, by parents' education (percentage of respondents) 


Highest qualification 


Total 


Both to / 7+ 
years 


One to 17^ One or both 
to 16 


Both to / 5 
or less 


DK/NA 


5+ Higher Grades 


17 


48 


26 


14 


9 


1 1 


3-4 Higher Grades 


13 


20 


18 


12 


10 


9 


1 -2 Higher Grades 


15 


15 


17 


15 


15 


1 2 


5+ Standard Grades 1 -3 


8 


4 


8 


10 


8 


9 


3-4 Standard Grades 1-3 


9 


2 


7 


1 1 


9 


10 


1-2 Standard Grades 1 -3 


15 


3 


11 


15 


20 


18 


Standard Grades 4-7 only 


15 


3 


8 


15 


21 


19 


None 


9 


6 


6 


8 


8 


13 


Weighted base 


3469 


333 


621 


964 


881 


518 


Unweighted base 


3469 


376 


658 


958 


846 


488 


Note: i his t.ihio (otrcipondi to Table S in the repoii of 1002 lea\cis 










Table 8: SCOTVEC modules gained, by parents' education (percentage of respondents) 




SCOTVEC modules 
gained 


Total 


Both to 1 7+ 
years 


One to 1 7+ 


One or both 
to 16 


Both to J 5 
or less 


DK/NA 


None 


52 


58 


52 


50 


51 


53 


One 


15 


13 


14 


16 


15 


15 


Two 


10 


11 


12 


12 


10 


8 


Three 


6 


10 


7 


5 


7 


5 


Four 


5 


3 


6 


4 


5 


5 


Five or six ' 


6 


2 


6 ■ 


8 


5 


6 


Seven or more 


6 


2 


3 


6 


7 


8 


Weighted base 


3469 


333 


621 


964 


881 


518 


Unweighted base 


3469 


376 


658 


958 


846 


488 
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THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL LEAVERS' SURVEY: THE LtAVtKi 



The proportion who had gained al least one 
SCOTVEC module docs not appear to be strongly 
related to parental education (although the children 
of the most educated parents were slightly less likely 
than others to have gained at least one module ), but of 
those who had gained at least one, there is a slight 
tendency for the children of \ess educated paients to 
have eained more SCOTVEC modules than others. 



The'surves again asked questions about housing 
tenure and household composition — relating to the 
respondents' fourth year in school. People who had 
been living in owner-occupied property left school 
with better SCE qualifications than those in public 
sector rented properties (Table 9). but there was only 
a small difference in the proportion gaining 
SCOTVEC modules (Table 10). 



Table 9: Highest SCE qualification obtained, by housing tenure in 4th year of school (percentage of respondents) 



ERLC 



,.r PuhlK se<toi int lodes loiol authority S(oMish Homes, nev. tcmn dc^rloprnent ( prjiation and housmq assoiuition p-opcrty 
• bt OlbUf .ivludcs .n the pruaU' rrntod wtwr ,»n(l ^.S m other tcnu'Cs. incUidod Led at< o">nH»dat<on 



Highest qualification 


Total 


Owner occupied 


Public sector (a) 


Other(b) 


5+ Higher Grades 


17 


23 


5 


13 


3-4 Higher Grades 


13 


16 


6 


10 


1 -2 Higher Grades 


15 


17 


9 


17 


5+ Standard Grades 1-3 


8 


8 


7 


15 


3-4 Standard Grades 1 -3 


9 


9 


10 


4 


1 -2 Standard Grades 1 -3 


15 


12 


21 


13 


Standard Grades 4-7 only 


15 


9 


27 


19 

1 


None 


9 


6 


15 


9 


Weighted base 


3469 


2311 


986 


126 


Unweighted base 


3469 


2419 


885 


124 


a- Pubhc sector includes local au' -onty. Scottish Homes. ne.s tovvn development corporation, and housmq jssocation propertv 
■b- Other includes (,<) m the prr.ate rented sector and SS m otr.ei tenures, including tied accommodation 
Note This tal)ie corresponds to Table 6 m the report of 1992 lea\efs 




Table 10: SCOTVEC modules gained, by housing tenure in 4th year of school (percentage 


of respondents) 


SCOTVEC modules gained 


Total 


Owner occupied 


Public sector(a) 


Other(b) 


None 


52 


50 


55 


56 


•One 


15 


15 


15 


10 


1 
1 

!Two 


10 


1 1 


9 


10 


1 Three 


6 


7 


5 


6 


1 

Four 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Five or six 


6 


6 


5 


6 


Seven or more 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Weighted base 


3469 


2311 


986 


126 


Unweighted base 


3469 


2419 


885 


124 
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II was also (bund thai young people who lived 
with both iheir parents were better-qualilled than 
those who lived with just one parent: 347r gained 
three or more Higher Grades at school, compared 
with 167^ of those who lived with just one parent 
(figures not shown). 

Young people who reported high levels of tru- 
ancy tended to have left school with significantly 
fewer SCE qualifications than those who reported 
little or no truancy (Table 1 1 ). 

The proportion who gained at least one Higher 
Grade was 6()7r amongst those who said that they 
never truanted and 50% of those who skipped "a 
lesson here and there**, compared with 297r of those 
who skipped **a day here and there**. 87f of those v\'ho 
skipped several days at a time and just 47r of those 
who truanted for weeks at a time. Conversely, four in 
ten of those who truanted for weeks at a time (4 1 Vr ) 
left school with no qualifications at all. compared to 
just 57( of those who never truanted. 



Truants were also less likely U) have gained 
SCOTVEC modules, but the relationship was not as 
strong as for SCE qualifications. Those who said 
they had skipped "a day here and there" had gained 
similar numbers of SCOTVEC modules to those who 
had ne\'ei* truanted. Only those who had truanted for 
se\eral days or weeks at a time had gained fewer 
SCOTVEC modules than others (Table 12). 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
relationship between truancy and qualifications is 
almost certainly not a simple case of cause and effect. 
Playing truant probably docs reduce the probability 
of a pupil gaining qualifications, other things being 
equal. But it is probably also the case that pupils who 
are less likely to gain qualifications are more likely to 
truant — because they feel less motivated to attend 
school. So the figures presented here should not be 
interpreted as showing the effect of truancy on quali- 
fications per sc. They are simply dcscrihini^ the 
relationship between truancy and qualifications. 



TaNe 1 1: Highest SCE qualification obtained, by truancy in 4th year (percentage of respondents) 



Highest qualification 


Total 


Never 
truanted 


A lesson 
here and 
. there 


A day here 
and there 


Several 
days at a 
time 


Weeks at a 
time 


5+ Higher Grades 


17 


28 


15 


9 


1 


1 


3-4 Higher Grades 


13 


16 


16 


8 


4 


1 


1 -2 Higher Grades 


15 


16 


19 


12 


4 


3 


5+ Standard Grades 1-3 


8 


7 


9 


10 


7 


3 


3-4 Standard Grades 1-3 


9 


8 


9 


11 


8 ' 


3 


1-2 Standard Grades 1-3 


15 


10 


15 


21 


25 


15 


Standard Grades 4-7 
only 


15 


10 


12 


20 


30 


33 


None 


9 


5 


5 


10 


21 


41 


Weighted base 


3469 


1367 


997 


753 


198 


131 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1451 


1014 


718 


166 


101 



Note I . Ihrs U\b\v coiiesponds to l.ibic K in llic icport iif l«J<»^» Ic.wim 

N<.tr / I ho dK.,MhuUon of the s.-mplo .u .oss hna.u y ..Uoqo..os. and how Ih.s v.u.od l)otvvo(M» pup.ls w.th (hffo.onl iovoK of c,u..l.f.( ahons ,s proso.Uod U.t.. 
TahU» in (li.iptiM S 
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Table 12: SCOTVEC modules gained, by truancy in 4th year (percentage of respondents) 



SCOTVEC modules 
gained 


Total 


Never 

LI U14 ri L^M 


A lesson 
here and 
there 


Pk day here 
and there 


Several days 
at a time 


Weeks at a 
time 


None 


52 


49 


48 


51 


72 


03 


One 


15 


16 


16 


1 5 


1 1 


1 1 


Two 


10 


11 


12 


10 


o 
O 


C 


Three 


6 


7 


7 


6 


2 


1 
1 


Four 


5 


5 


6 


5 


2 


*) 
C 


Five or six 


6 


D 


7 


6 


3 


1 


Seven or more 


6 


6 


6 


7 


2 


1 


Weighted base 


3469 


1367 


997 


753 


198 


131 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1451 


1014 


718 


166 


101 
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THE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 



5 The school experience 



The survey asked school leavers some questions 
about their experiences at school. Respondents were 
asked for their opinions about school, in the form of 
four agree/disagree statements, and were also asked 
how often they truanted. These questions were also 
asked in the sur\ ey of 1992 leavers. A number of 
questions about school experiences were added to the 
SSLS questionnaire for the first time in 1994. spon- 
sored by Strathclyde Regional Council. These cov- 
ered experiences at school, help and support at school . 
and the role of parents and home circumstances. 

Opinions of school 

Table 1 3 presents the four general opinion statements 
with which respondents were presented, and the 
distribution of answers. There was widespread disa- 
greement (899^ ) with the statement that school had 
been a waste of time but opinion was split on the other 
three statements. Small ma jorities agreed that school 



had taught them things which would be useful in ajob 
(627r ), or that school had helped to give them confi- 
dence to make decisions (6 1 ). But nearly half the 
leavers (427r ) agreed that school had done very little 
to prepare them for life. With opinion questions of 
this sort, the way in which the question is interpreted 
and answered will vary between individuals — an- 
swers are bound to be subjective. Consequently, it is 
hard to assess whether the l()7r who said that school 
had been a waste of tinie represents a worry ingly 
large number of pupils, or a reassuringly small one. 
However, by asking exactly the same questions in the 
same way of successive cohorts of leavers, the SSLS 
can make reliable estimates ')f net cluin\^es in the 
views of leavers. Although the feelings of 1993 
leavers about the benefits of school to them person- 
ally were not as positive as they might be, they do 
appear to be slightly more positive than those of 1 992 
leavers (Table 14). It will be interesting to see 
whether this trend continues. 



Table 13: Opinions about schooKpercentage of respondents) 


Base 


= 3469 




School has ... 


Agree 


Disagree 


DK/NA 


... helped to give me confidence to make decisions 


61 


38 


1 


... been a waste of time 


10 


89 


1 


... done very little to prepare me for life when 1 leave school 


42 


57 


1 


... taught me things which would be useful in ajob 

Note This table (OMcsponds to Tjble 9 in tho (ppoil of 199^ Icivcrs 


62 


37 


1 



Agree that school has ... 


1992 leavers 


1993 leavers 


... helped to give me confidence to make decisions 


57 


61 


... been a waste of time: 


9 


10 


... done very little to prepare me for life when 1 leave school 


45 


42 


... taught me things which would be useful in ajob 


59 


62 


Weighted base 


3734 


3469 


Unweighted base 


3734 


3469 
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THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL LEAVERS' SURVEY: THt iy»3 LtMvtn^ 



Table /S; 



; Opinions about school, by highest SCE qualification obtained (percentage of respondents) 



ERIC 



Agree that school has ... 



Total 



None or ^ 2 S-h 

Standard standard Standard 

Grades 4-7 ^^^^^^ ,.3 q^^^^^ ,,5 
only 



1-2 Higher S-h Higher 
Grades Grades 



... helped give me 
confidence to make 


61 


53 


58 


63 


64 


66 


decisions 














... been a waste of time 


10 


25 


15 


7 


4 


2 


... done very little to prepare 
me for life when 1 leave 


42 


52 


47 


43 


40 


32 


school 














... taught me things which 


62 


58 


60 


65 


65 


64 


would be useful in a job 












Weighted base 


3469 


809 


513 


594 


513 


1041 


Unweighted base 


3469 


622 


456 


587 


558 


1246 



Note: This table corresponds to Table 1 1 m the report of 1 992 leaveis 

In general, opinions did not differ much between 
boys and girls (except with respect to sex discrimina- 
tion — see Table 18). There were differences, how- 
ever, in the view s of those who had achieved different 
levels of qualifications. 

Perhaps not suqirisingly. the better-qualified were 
the least likely to think that school had been a waste 
of time: only 2^/< of those with three or more Higher 
Grades thought so. compared w ith 23Vr of those who 
left with no qualifications, or Standard Grades at 
grades 4-7 only. Similarly, the better-qualified were 
the least I ikely to agree that school had done very little 
to prepare them for life when they left school and the 
most likely to agree that school had helped gi\ e them 
confidence to make decisions (Table 13). 

Experiences at school 

A further seventeen agree/disagree statements were 
included on the questionnaire covering general as- 
pects of school life (vandalism, bullying, theft) and 
specific characteristics of 4th year classes and teach- 
ers (teachers' attitudes, pupils' attitudes, homework). 
The statements are presented in Table 16. along with 
the proportions agreeing with each. 

The general view of school appears to have been 
fairly positive: four in five leavers (SOVr ) thought that 
school work was worth doing, only one in six ( \W/< ) 
aureed that their teachers did not care about them, and 



over two thirds (699^ ) thought thai their school was 
well thought of in the local community. 

However, some of the figures in Table 16 give 
cause for concern. Over half the respondents (SH'^'r ) 
said that there was vandalism at school during the 
school day. nearly a third (299^) agreed that theft 
amone pupils was common and only just over a third 
(377r) thought that pupils respected the teachers. 
Over a third ( 37 ) did not think that there was always 
a teacher they could talk to if they had a problem and 
nearly half (477f ) did not agree that their school dealt 
well with bullying. Perhaps some of the most worry- 
ing aspects of Table 16 are the findings that a third i)f 
respondents (3 1 ^/( ) said that teachers could not keep 
order in class, a similar proportion (339h did not 
think that teachers listened to their ideas and views, 
and nearly as many (28^0 did not think teachers 
helped them to do their best. 

However, it must be stressed that these figures 
sht)uld be interpreted with caution. The meaning of 
a particular level of agreement is unclear without a 
deep understanding of the ways in which respondents 
assimilate and interpret the questions. The strength 
of these questions is in measuring relative difler- 
ences between subgroups, or between statements. 
I'or example, it is clear that more |)upils experienced 
vandalism at school than thought that theft among 
pupils was common, but it is impossible to quantify 
the extent or nature of the vandalism experienced. 
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Table 16: Experiences at school (percentage of respondents) 










Agree 


Disagree 


DK/NA 


My school had a wide choice of after-school activities 


38 


61 


1 


My school dealt well with any bullying that went on 


51 


. 47 


3 


There was vandalism at my school during the school day 


58 


41 


1 


If 1 had a problem there was always a teacher 1 could talk to 


62 


37 


1 


Theft among pupils was common at my school 


29 


70 


1 


Pupils respected the teachers 


37 


60 


3 


My school was well thought of in the local community 


69 


28 


2 


School work was worth doing 


80 


19 


1 


My teachers didn't care about me 


16 


83 


1 


There were too many troublemakers in my class 


44 


56 


1 


My teachers helped me to do my best 


71 


28 


1 


Teachers could not keep order in class 


31 


67 


2 


My friends took school seriously 


50 ' 




2 


Discipline was fair 


74 


25 


1 


Teachers listened to mv iHp;i<; ^nH v/Iova/c 

^^^^''^-''J iui\_ii\_^^ Illy lUCdJ dllU VICWb 


66 


33 


1 


Teachers often gave me homework 


80 


20 




Teachers made sure 1 did homework they set 


63 


36 


1 



Help and support at school 

Respondents were asked whether their secondary 
school teachers had given them enough help with 
each of seven things (Table 17), One in five { 197r ) 
thought teachers had iwt given them enough help 
with their school work, but larger numbers felt they 
had not been given enough help with each of the other 
six things. Nearly a third (299r ) replied that they had 
not been given enough help with choosing subjects at 
the end of second year and a similar number {307r ) 
had not been given enough help with choosing to stay 
on or leave after S4. Kven more [AiYA ) felt they had 
not been given enough help with learning about jobs 
and careers and nearly half had not been given 
enough help with choosing a job or career (46^; ) or 
choosing a course or training after school ), 
Three in ten ( 1^)7( ) had not had enough help with their 
own personal problems, despite the fact that half 




said they did not want help with personal 
problems — thus those who had not received enough 
help constituted 597r of those who had wanted help. 

More boy s thought that teachers gave more atten- 
tion to girls than thought that teachers gave more 
attention to boys, whereas amongst girls the two 
l)roportions did not differ. Overall, the majority of 
pupils generally seemed to think that boys and girls 
were treated equally (Table 18), 

Leavers were also asked who they would have 
been most likely to go to with different sorts of 
problems (Table 19), With a problem about subject 
choice or school work, the majority would have gone 
to a class teacher or guidance teacher: with a problem 
about careers choice, most would have gone to a 
guidance teacher or someone outside school: and 
with a personal problem most would have gone to 
someone outside school. 
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Table 1 7: Help given by secondary school teachers (percentage of respondents) Base - 3469 



Did your secondary school teachers give you enough yes No .J^'^Xoin ^^/^^ 

help with ... 

... choosing subjects at the end of second year 
... your school work 
... learning about jobs and careers 
... your own personal problems 
... choosing to stay on or leave after S4 
... choosing a job or career 
... choosing a course or training after school 



Yes 


No 


Didn't 
want help 


55 


29 


15 


74 


19 


6 


j4 


AO 


5 


20 


29 


50 


43 


30 


25 


34 


46 


19 


34 


47 


19 



Table 18: Sex discrimination (percentage of respondents) 



In your S3 and S4 classes, do you thinl< that on the whole 
teachers ... 


Proportion answering 'often' 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


... treated boys and girls equally 


44 


41 


48 


... gave more attention to boys 


6 


3 


8 


... gave more attention to girls 


17 


25 


8 


Weighted base 


3469 


1774 


1695 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1689 


1780 



Note: Fo( each of ihcic three qucitions. the three Jns^^er categories offered were never", iometimes .and often 
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Table 19: Sources of help with problems (percentage of respondents) 



Base = 3469 



In S3 and S4, who would you have gone to 
at school if you had ... 

... a personal problem 

... a problem about subject choice or 
school work 

... a problem about careers choice 



Class 


Guidance 


Other 


teacher 


teacher 


teacher 


3 


20 


5 


36 


47 


6 


4 


61 


10 



21 



Someone 

outside DK/NA 
school 

70 2 

10 2 

24 2 
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Table 20: The role of parents (percentage of respondents) 



When you were at secondary school, how often did 
your parents do the following ... 

Check if you had done your homework 
Make you do chores around the home 
Limit the time you spent watching TV 
Limit your time for going out on school nights 
Discuss the day's events at school with yuu 
Urge you to earn money (eg a paper round) 
Encourage you in your own plans and hopes 
Urge you to do your best at school 
Discuss your school reports with you 



The tale of patents 

The siirvjey provides some interesting insights into 
llie extent to vviiich parents encourage or aid the 
progress of liieir children through school (Tal)le 20). 
Large niajorilics said thai their parents often urged 
Iheni to do their best at school and encouraged Iheiii 
in their own plans and hopes. However, a third of 
respondents (3 1 7( ) said that their parents never dis- 
cussed their school reports with them. Pupils also 
appear to have been given a lot of independence, at 
least to the extent that under a third (3()Vf ) said that 
their parents often limited their time for going out on 
school nights, very f(nv indeed (6^^ ) said their par- 
ents often limited the time they spent watching 
television and only just over a quarter {29V< ) said 
their parents often checked if the\ hatl done their 
homework. There w as considerable \ ariation in the 
extent to which parents urged their children to earn 
money (eg a paper i\)imd) while at school — a third 
( ) said their parents did this often, butat the other 
extreme nearlv as many (29^/^ said their parents 
never did this. 

It is worthy of note that more pupils had a \ ideo 
recorder in their home while at secondary school 
than had a good place lo study or a room of their own 
( Table 21). However, as many had a dictionary as 
had a video recorder and two thirds had a computer. 
The proportion who had a \ ideo recorder is higher 



Base = 3469 



Never Sometimes Often DK/NA 



21 


50 


29 


1 


12 


52 


35 


1 


62 


31 


6 


1 


27 


42 


30 


1 


15 


50 


34 


I 


29 


35 


35 


I 


7 


30 


62 


I 


3 


16 


80 


1 


31 


50 


17 


3 



amongst the sample than amongst all households in 
Great Britain. The latest Geneial Household Survey 
figures (Thomas cf aL 1994) show 727f of house- 
holds with a \ ideo recorder, but these figures relate to 
1 992, and o\ er the previous four years the proportion 
had gi*owii at a rate of about 47r per annum. But the 
difference between the SSLS and GHS figures is 
likely to be mainly due to a life-stage effect: the GHS 
shows that in 1992 video recorder ownership was 
9()7r amongst households with children, compared 
with, for example, 64 7f amongst households contain- 
ing a single adult aged 10 to 59 and 23^/^ amongst 
single pensioner households. 

Table 21: Facilities available to pupils at home 



When you were in secondary 

school, which of the following Percentage of 

were in your home: respondents 

A good place for you to study 78 

A video recorder 93 

A dally newspaper 90 

A dictionary 94 

A computer 65 

A room of your own 81 

Base 3469 
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Ttuancy 

Three in five 1993 school leavers [bin ) aciniilled lo 
having iriianled during their fourth year. However, 
half of these said thai they only skipped a lesson here 
and there. Bui nearly one in ten of all leav ers (9^/^ ) 
answered that they had truanted for sev eral days at a 
time, or for weeks at a time (we refer to these as 
''persistent truants''). These figures are almost iden- 
tical to those obtained from the survey of 1992 
leavers, and provide no e\ idence ot' any change in 
overall levels of truancy. The truancy figures col- 
lected by the survey are complementarx to the attend- 
ance figures published by The Scottish Office in the 
Information for Parents series (Scottish Office, 
1995b). The laueronly provide estimates of the total 
volume of attendance and absence, and not of the 
distribution across pupils, or the relationship with 
individual-level factors. The SSLS provides indica- 
tions of the distribution, and relationships, but cannot 
be used to estimate volume. 

There was no difference between boys and girls 
in the proportion who had been persistent truants, or 
in the proportion who had truanled at all. Not 



surprisingly, the proportion who had truanted was 
strongly related to the qualifications gained (Table 
22 ) and t stage of leaving (Table 23 ). There was also 
a strong relationship with parental social class 
(Table 24), and parental education. Parental social 
class and education are, of course, both correlated 
with qualifications — see chapter 4 of this report. 

The proportion who were persistent truants \'ar- 
ied from 327f of those who left school with no 
qualifications at all to less than 17( of those who left 
with fiveor more Higher Grades. Just over one in five 
leavers from S4 or from the first term of S5 (227^ ) 
were persistent truants, compared to just (V'A of leav- 
ers from later in S5 and 2^/( of leav ers from S6. In 
similar fashion, the proportion w ho truanted persist- 
ently increases steadily from 27c of those in social 
class 1, to 1 87f in social class V, and it varied from Vf 
amongst those whose parents both remained in full- 
time education until at least age 17 to 1 l^r amongst 
those whose parents both left education aged 16 or 
less. These relationships are virtually identical to 
those observed amongst 1992 leavers. 



Table 22: Truancy, by highest SCE qualification obtained (percentage of respondents) 







Qualifications 


Truancy in 4th Year 


Total 


None or 
Standard 
Grades 4-7 
only 


1-2 
Standard 
Grades 1-3 


5+ 
Standard 
Grades 1-3 


1-2 Higher 
Grades 


5+ Higher 
Grades 


Never 


39 


26 


27 


35 


42 


57 


A lesson here and there 


29 


21 


29 


30 


37 


29 


A day here and there 


22 


27 


30 


27 


17 


12 


Several days at a time 


6 


13 


10 


5 


2 


1 


Weeks at a time 


4 


13 


4 


1 


I 




Weighted base 


3469 


809 


513 


594 


513 


1041 


Unweighted base 


3469 


622 


456 


587 


558 


1246 



I hi', tahio ( or responds \n l,>hl<' I.' ir. lUo irprm n( I -f Umv r 




1A 
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Table 23; Truancy, by stage of leaving (percentage of respondents) 



Truancy in 4th Year 






Total 


4th yoar 

"Tiff I t^Mf 


5th Year 
(1st term) 


5th Year 
(3rd term) 


oth Year 


Never 






39 


28 


20 


36 


52 


A lesson here and there 






29 


20 


27 


33 


32 


A day here and there 






22 


29 


31 


25 


14 


Several days at a time 






6 


12 


13 


4 


1 


Weeks at a time 






A 
■t 


1 n 

1 u 




z 




Weighted base 






3469 


749 


449 


687 


1584 


Unweighted base 






3469 


640 


339 


697 


1793 


Note: This table corresponds to Table 


3 in the report of 1992 leavers 












Tabic 24: Truancy, by parents' social class (percentage of respondents) 






Truancy in 4th Year 


Total 


/ 


II 


llln 


Him IV 


V 


Uther(a) 


Never 


39 


55 


46 


39 


39 38 


31 


27 


A lesson here and there 


29 


30 


32 


32 


27 26 


28 


?R 


A day here and there 


22 


13 


18 


22 


23 26 


22 


25 


Several days at a time 


6 


2 


3 


3 


7 7 


10 


1 1 


Weeks at a time 


4 




1 


3 


4 4 


8 


8 


Weighted base 


3469 


250 


798 


412 


967 425 


147 


469 


Unweighted base 


3469 


283 


856 


425 


947 407 


131 


420 


(a) Includes the armod forces, and cases where the respondent was unable or unwilling to provide sufficient information about 
Note: This table conesponds to Table 14 m the report of 1992 leavers 


their parents' employment. 
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6 Destinations 



Activity in October 1993 

The survey asked each respoiulent what they were 
doing in October 1993 (about four or five months 
after leaving school on average), and what they were 
doing at the time of the survey (April to June 1 994 — 
referred to as May 1994 in the remainder of this 
report). Nearly half (487r) were still in full-time 
education in October. However, this includes y/c 
who said that they were still at school.''' 

Of all survey respondents, a quarter had full-time 
work (25^^ ) and a further 27r replied that their main 
activity was a part-time job (but many more had a 
part-time job in addition to doing something else — 
see section 7), One in six ( 177r ) were on a training 
scheme and one in fifteen (77f ) were o\U of work 
(Figure 2a). 



Figure 2a: Destinations, October \993 




If the y/c who were still at school are excluded 
I'rom the base, then 467r were in full-time education. 
w^Mle the proportions in full-time jobs, in part-time 
j;>os. on training schemes and out of work do not 
change (2S7r , 27r, 177r. and 77f respectively). 

Note that these figures are not identical to those 
reported by The Scottish Office Education Depart- 
ment as part of their information for parents (Scottish 
Office. 1993), This is due to differences in the way 
the data \\ere collected (the Scottish Office data are 
collected from careers services; the SSLS data is 
self-reported) and the definitions used (eg full-time 
employment is defined as 2 1 + hours per week in the 
Scottish Office data, but 30+ hours in the SSLS 
data). .Mso, in the Scottish Office data, destination 
is unknown for 7% of leavers. Great care must be 
taken in comparing data from one source with data 
from the other. Nevertheless, there is much consist- 
ency between the two sets of data — the proportion 
of leavers in full-time education is estimated at 4()7r 
(SOED) and 467r (SSLS), the proportion in employ- 
ment at 217r and 2?%- respectively and the propor- 
tion in training at 19Vr and 177r. 

Activity in May 1994 

The overall proportions had changed only slightly 
by May (Figure 2b): the numbers in full-time educa- 
tion had dropped from 48Vf to 437r, while the 
proportion in a full-time job had increased (from 
257( to 297^ ), as had the proportion out of work (77^ 
to 97r ). 

A proportion of those in a full-time job said that 
YT was part of their job, so if these are counted as 
being on a training scheme, the total in training rises 
from 147f to lH7r (while the proportion in a job 
becomes 259( rather than 297^ ). 

Overall, 8()7r reported the same main activity 
status in May as in October (after excluding from the 
base twelve cases who failed to answer one or other 
question). The small amount of gross movement 
does not, therefore, appear to be disguising a 
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UE^TINATIONS 



particularly large amount of net movenieiit. The 
niostconimon transitions were: from a training scheme 
to a full-time job (37rof the total ) or to unemployment 
{27c): from a full-time job to unemployment {27c): 
from full-time education to a full-time job (39f ), or to 
unemployment {27c), 

Ofthoseinfull-timeeducationin October but not 
in May. 447c had entered a full-time job, 17c a part- 
time job, I29r a training scheme, 3\7c were out of 
work and 57c were doing something else (base = 
i 86), Of those on a training scheme in October but 
not in May, 557c had entered a full-time job, 57c a 
part-lime job, ^47c were out of work, \7c had re- 
turned to full-time education and 37c were doing 
something else (base = 149). 



Table 25: Destinations, for two cohorts of leavers 
(percentage of respondents) 



Spring destination 


J 99 J -92 

to t to c 


] 992 93 
leavers 


Full-time education 


37 


43 


Full-time job 


27 


29 


Youth training 


18 


15 


Out of work 


^ 12 


9 


Other/NA 


7 


5 



Comparison with the previous cohort 
of leavers 

1993 school leavers were more likely than 199? 
leavers still to be in full-time education the following: 
spring (Table 25). Conversely, they were slightly 
less likely to be on a training scheme or out of work. 
These differences, while small, are encouraging, and 
it wi II be interesting to see whether the survey of 1 994 
leavers shows these trends continuing. The numbers 
staying on in education have now increased steadily 
over a period of five or six years, while the numbers 
on training schemes have declined steadily over the 
same period. 



The numbers out of work appeared to have in- 
creased amongst leavers from 1988 to 1992, and 
have now declined for the first time. Meanwhile, the 
proportion of leavers who are in full-time jobs the 
following spring seems to have remjuned fairly steady, 
at around 3()7r, over the same period. (Note that the 
small proportion of SSLS respondents who were at 
school in the October after leaving have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis presented in Table 25 in 
order to allow comparisons with earlier data on 
leavers' destinations presented in Scottish Office 
statistical bulletins— eg Scottish Office, 1992. These 
cases have not been excluded from subsequent analy- 
ses in this report.) 



Table 26: Destination, by sex (percentage of respondents) 



Destination (May 1994) 

Full-time education 
Full-time job 
Part-time job 
Training scheme 
Out of work 
Something else 
Weighted base 
Unweighted base 



Total 


Boys 


Girls 


43 


41 


45 


29 


30 


27 


2 


2 


3 


14 


16 


12 


9 


9 


9 


2 


2 


3 


3469 


1774 


1695 


3469 


1689 


1780 



Note. Ihi^ table (orfcsponds to Tablo lb in tho report of \ m2 le.ivers 
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Factors related to activity 



Differences between boys and girls in their post- 
school destinations were small. Boys were slightly 
more likely to be in a full-time job or on a training 
scheme, while girls were more likely to have re- 
mained in full-time education (Table 26). 

Table 27 illustrates the relationship between SCE 
qualifications and destination. The proportion of 
school leavers who were still in full-time education 
was greater the higher the level of qualification — it 
varied from I57r of leavers with no qualifications, or 
Standard grades 4-7 only, to 83% of those with three 
or more Higher Grades. Of those who had left full- 
time educUion, the probability of being in a full-time 
job increased with increasing qualifications (Table 
28). These relationships are very similar to those 
which had been observed amongst 1992 leavers, 
although there appears to have been one interesting 
change. The increase in the proportion staying in 
education has been highest amongst leavers with no 
qualifications or Standard Grades 4-7 only (from 97f 
in 1992 to 157r in 1993). At the same time, the 



increase in the proportion of those leaving education 
who find a full-time job has been greatest amongst 
the next group — those with one or two Standard 
Grades 1-3. Consequently, amongst those leaving 
education, 1993 leavers with one or two Standard 
Grades 1 -3 are almost as likely to be in a job, and no 
more likely to be out of work, than those with more 
Standard Grades or even one or two Higher Grades, 
whereas 1992 leavers with one or two Standard 
Grades 1 -3 had a similar destinations profile to their 
less well-qualified contemporaries. 

However, unlike SCE qualifications, the number 
of SCOTVEC modules gained is not strongly related 
to destination. Leavers with seven ormore SCOTVEC 
modules were slightly more likely than others to be in 
a full-time job or on a training scheme, and those who 
had not gained any SCOTVEC modules at all were 
slightly more likely to be out of work, but otherwise 
differences in destinations between those with differ- 
ent numbers of modules were very small indeed 
(Table 29). 



Table 27: Destination, by highest SCE qualification obtained (percentage of respondents) 



EMC 



Nolo- Ihis lable corresponds to labk- I 7 in tho report of 1992 Icwers 
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Destination (May 1 994) 


Total 


SCE Qualifications 


None or 
Standard 
Grades 4-7 
only 


1-2 
Standard 
Grades 1-3 


3-h 
Standard 
Grades 1-3 


/ -2 Higher 
Grades 


3-h Higher 
Grades 


Full-time education 


43 


15 


17 


27 


49 


83 


Full-time job 


29 


32 


45 


41 


30 


10 


Part-time job 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


Training scheme 


14 


26 


25 


18 


8 


2 


Out of work 


9 


21 


10 


9 


6 


2 


Something else 


2 


4 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Not answered 




1 




1 


1 


0 


Weighted base 


3469 


809 


513 


594 


513 


1041 


Unweighted base 


3469 


622 


456 


587 


558 


1246 . 
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Table 28: Destination, by SCE qualifications; those who left full-time education (percentage of respondents) 



Destination (May 1994) 




SCE Qualifications 


Total 


None or 
Standard 
Grades 4-7 
only 


/-2 
Standard 
Grades 1-3 


Si- 
Standard 
Grades }-3 


1-2 Higher 
Grades 


Si- Higher 
Grades 


Full-time job 


50 






bb 


59 


63 


Part-time job 


4 


2 


3 


4 


Q 
O 


1 o 
1 U 


Training scheme 


25 


31 


29 


26 


15 


9 


Out of work 


16 


25 


12 


13 


11 


9 


Something else 


4 


4 


2 


1 


6 


9 


Not answered 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Weighted base 


1980 


688 


428 


427 


262 


172 


Unweighted base 


1808 


520 


378 


421 


285 


204 



Note: This (abfe corresponds to Table 1 8 in the report of 1 992 leavers 



Table 29: Destination, by SCOTVEC modules gained (percentage of respondents) 



Destination 
(May 1994) 


Total 


SCOTVEC modules gained 




None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four to six 


Seven or 
more 


Full-time education 


43 


43 


40 




51 


51 


40 


33 


Full-time job 


29 


28 


30 




24 


25 


30 


34 


Part-time job 


2 


2 


4 




3 


] 


4 


3 


Training scheme 


14 


13 


17 




13 


13 


17 


22 


Out of work 


9 


12 


7 




8 


6 


7 


5 


Something else 


2 


2 


2 




1 


3 


1 


1 


Not answered 






1 






0 


0 


1 


Weighted base 


3469 


1804 


520 




362 


216 


369 


199 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1768 


525 




380 


227 


375 


194 



ERIC 
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A similar relationship is seen between stage of 
leaving school and destination (Table 30). Nearly 
three-quarters (71%) of those who left from S6 had 
remained in full-time education, compared to one- 
third (347r) of S5 (3rd term) leavers, 15%^ of S4 
leavers and just 6% of S5 ( 1 st term) leavers. Of those 
who had left full-time education, the proportion who 
were in a full-time job was 607r of S6 leavers, 5iWc 
of S5 (3rd term) leavers, 527c of S5 ( 1 si term) leavers 
and4K/rof S4 leavers. 



There were also regional variations in the propor- 
tion staying on in full-time education. The propor- 
tion varied from 38% in Central and Fife regions, to 
52% in Borders and Dumfries and Galloway regions 
(Table 31). This pattern is very similar to that 
reported in Scottish Office (1993) — despite the 
differences in definitioiiS and data collection meth- 
ods referred to earlier. 



Table 30: Destination, by stage of leaving (percentage of respondents) 



Destination (May 1994) 


Total 


4th Year 


5th Year 
(1st term) 


5th Year 
(3rd term) 


6th Year 


Full-time education 


43 


15 


6 


34 


71 


Full-time job 


29 


35 


49 


33 


18 


Part-time job 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


Training scheme 


14 


26 


28 


19 


3 


Out of work 


9 


19 


13 


9 


4 


Something else 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Not answered 




1 


0 






Weighted base 


3469 


749 


449 


687 


1584 


Unweighted base 


3469 


640 


339 


697 


1793 



Note: This table corresponds to Table 19 in the report of 1992 leavers 



Table 31: Proportion remaining in full-time education, by region (percentage of respondents) 



ERIC 



Region 
Grampian 


In full-time education 
(May 1994) 

43 


Weighted base 
350 


Unweighted base 
345 


Tayside 
Fife 


46 
38 


313 
297 


314 

293 


Lothian 


39 


524 


321 


Central 


38 


212 


21 1 


Borders/Dumfries & 
Calloway 

Highlands/Islands 


52 
43 


174 
240 


180 
244 


Strathclyde 


44 


1358 


1361 



Note: Thcs table corresponds to Table 20 in the report of 1992 leavers 
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Compared with the previous cohort of leavers, 
there seems tohave been a slight fall in the proportior\ 
remaining in education in Lothian, but slight in- 
creases in all other regio.is. except Grampian and 
Fife, where the proportion looks stable. There are, of 
course, many pertinent factors which differ between 
regions and which affect the proportion of school 
leavers remaining in full-time education. 

Table 32 shows the strong association between 
destination and parents' level of education. Children 
of parents who were both educated to at least 1 7 years 
were more than twice as likely as children of parents 
who had both left education by age 15 io have 
remained in full-time education (75%, compared to 
3 1 %). On the other hand, the children of the least- 
educated parents were four times as likely as the 



children of the most-educated parents to be out of 
work ( 1 2%, compared to 3%) and nearly five times as 
likely to be on a training scheme (19%, compared to 
4%). As shown in Chapter 4, parents' education is 
also strongly related to school qualifications, which 
could be thought of as an intermediary factor influ- 
encing post-school destination. 

The sample is of pupils reported by their school to have left school during the 

1992 93 academic session. U is possible that some schools may have been 
unaware that some pupils who left in 1 993 had subsequently started at another 
school. This might particularly apply to pupils who intended to leave, but then 
returned to sit, or re sit, exams (nearly half the respondents at school in October 

1993 — 1% of all respondents — were at college or university in May 1994). 
Another possibility is that some respondents at certain FE establishments may 
have thought of those establishments as -school" even though they were not 
m fact secondary schools. 



Table 32: Destination, by parents' education (percentage of respondents) 



Destination (May 1994) 



Full-time education 
Full-time job 
Part-time job 
Training scheme 
Out of work 
Something else 
Not answered 
Weighted base 
Unweighted base 



Total 



43 
29 
2 

14 
9 
2 

3469 
3469 



Parental education 



Both to 
1 7+ years 



75 
12 
2 
4 
3 
3 

333 
376 



One to 1 7+ 



59 
22 
2 

10 
5 
2 

621 
658 



Or)e or 
both to 16 



Both to 1 5 
or less 



38 
33 
3 
15 
8 
2 

964 
958 



31 
33 
3 

19 
12 

2 

1 

1033 
989 



DK/NA 



34 
29 
2 

15 
14 
3 

1 

518 
488 



Note: This table corresponds to Table 2 I m the report of 1 992 leavers 
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7 Experiences after leaving scitooi 



Chapter 6 described the activity status of 1993 school 
leavers at two points in time: October 1993, and the 
time ofthe survey, around May 1994. But the survey 
also obtained more detailed information about courses 
and labour market participation since leaving school. 
All leavers were asked about educational courses that 
they may have applied for and/or started since leav- 
ing school; whether they were currently doing any 
full orpan-time education ortrainingcourse; whether 
they had part-time work; whether they were currently 
looking forajob and whetherthey had applied for any 
jobs in the last four weeks (and if so, how many). 
Those who were currently in a full-time job or on a 
training scheme were asked questions about the na- 
ture of the work and of the employer, training re- 
ceived, hours worked and pay. 

Courses 

Overal 1, 6 1 % of 1 993 leavers had started some sort of 
educational course by November 1993. This is 
identical to the proportion of 1992 leavers who had 
startedacourseby November 1992. 147r had applied 
for at least one course which they had not subse- 
quently started. Two thirds of these had also subse- 
quently started some other course, so the overall 
proportion who had either applied for or started a 
course (or both) was 669^. 

Nearly a quarter of school leavers (23%) had 
started a degree course. A further 57c had applied for, 
but not started, a degree course. One quarter of all 
leavers (259J-) had started at least one SCOTVEC 
National Certificate course (module) since leaving 
school (Table 33). Overall, 32% of leavers (repre- 
senting over 18,(){)() young people) had entered higher 

education and a further 29% had begun some sort of 
further education — SCOTVEC, Higher Grades, or 
other non-advanced courses. It must be noted that in 
both cases these figures include people who subse- 
quently dropped out of the course, or for any reason 
were no longer on the course at the time of the survey 
— the figures represent the total number of people 



Table 33: Educational courses started since 
leaving school 



Courses started by Nov 1 993 


All Leavers 
% 


Degree course 


23 


Other advanced course 


9 


SCOTVEC National Certificate 


25 


Higher Grades 


3 


Other course 


3 


None/Not stated 


39 


Weighted base 


3469 


Unweighted base 


3469 



Note I : This table corresponds to Table 22 in the report of 1 992 leavers 
Note 2: Percentages add to more than 100. as some people had started more 
than one course 



who had embarked on a course at any time since 
leaving school. The figures also include those study- 
ing part-time. In particular, the number in further 
education includes all who had started a SCOTVEC 
National Certificate module since leaving school, 
many of whom will in fact be in a full-time job, or 
perhaps on a training scheme. This is borne out by the 
finding that only 469^ said that their m^/m activity in 
October 1 993 was full-time education (see chapter 6) 

a much lower proportion than the 6\9c who had 

started a course of any sort. 

The proportions who had started each type of 
course did not differ significantly between boys and 
girls (figures not presented). 

There is an unsurprising, but complex, relation- 
shipbetween SCEqualificationsgainedat school and 
courses subsequently taken (Table 34): 

J The leavers most likely to have started degree 
courses were those who had gained three or more 
Higher Grades at school; 
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□ Those most likely to have started other higher 
education courses were leavers with between one 
and four Higher Grades; 

□ Those most likely to have started Higher Grade 
courses (other than at school) were those who had 
gained just one ortwo Higher Grades at school, or 
five or more Standard Grades (at grade I -3 ) but no 
Higher Grades: 

J Those most likely to have started SCOTVEC 
National Certificate courses were those with one 
or more Standard Grades (but no Higher Grades): 

□ Those most likely to have left education alto- 
gether were those who left school with no quali- 
fications or Standard Grades at grade 4-7 only. 

A striking aspect of Table 34 is the broad range 
of SCE qualification levels from which SCOTVEC 
National Certificate entrants are drawn. Only amongst 
leavers with three or more Higher Grades, and those 



with no qualifications at all, does the proportion 
starting SCOTVEC National Certificate courses drop 
below a quarter (because a majority of the former 
group had entered higher education and a majority of 
the latter had left educiUion altogether). Leavers who 
had already gained at least one SCOTVEC module at 
school were more likely than others to have started a 
SCOTVEC course since leaving school, while those 
without any SCOTVEC modules were more likely 
not to have started any educational courses at ail. 

When asked whether they were currently doing 
any full-time orpart-timeeducationortrainingcourse, 
467c of leavers said that they were doing a full-time 
course and a further 1 1% were doing a part-time 
course. The figure of 469?- is slightly higher than the 
proportion who were in full-time education (437r — 
see Chapter 6), but lower than the proportion who 
were cither in full-time education or on a training 
scheme (377r). The discrepancy probably reflects 
variations in respondents' interpretation of what 



Table 34: Entry to Higher and Further Education courses, by school qualifications obtained (percentaae of 
respondents) ^ ' 



Courses 
started by 
Nov 1993 



Degree 

Other HE 

SCOTVEC 

National 

Certificate 

Higher Grades 

Other FE 

None/Not 
stated 

Weighted base 

Unweighted 
base 



Highest SCE Qualifications 



None 



Standard 
Grades 
4-7 



h2 
Standard 
Gr:ides 
]-3 



3-4 
Standard 
Grades 
h3 



5f 

Standard 
Grades 
1-3 



13 
2 

18 
1 

5 

63 
298 
212 



2 
2 

35 



61 
51 1 
410 



39 

3 
3 
54 
513 
456 



2 
4 

40 

3 
5 
49 
310 
306 



2 
5 

44 

10 
5 

40 
284 
281 



1-2 
Higher 
Grades 



7 
26 

26 

8 
5^ 

35 
513 
558 



3-4 
Higher 
Grades 



45 
23 



4 
3 
19 
438 
503 



Si- 
Higher 
Grades 



83 
4 



1 
1 

9 

603 
743 



SCOTVEC 
Modules 



None 



l-h 



25 
9 

20 

4 
3 
42 



19 
10 

31 

3 
4 
34 



1 804 1 665 
I 768 \ 70 1 



Note I Somo of Iho.e with no. or few. SCt qualifications, who cla.rned to havo cntcrt-d Ht. m.,y of course havo gamed 
A levels 

Note i Ihis table partly conesponds lo T ihlf. ^^ ,n the rt-potl of 190^^ leavers 



some nori S<oMish quahfitations such as 



Table 35: Part-time education or training courses, by current activity (percentage of respondents) 



Current main activity 

Full-time education 
Full-time job 
Training scheme 
Out of work 
Part-time job/other 



Proportion on a 
part-time course 

1 

20 
31 
1 

12 



Weighted base 

1489 
988 
500 
321 
158 



Unweighted base 

1661 
925 
437 
278 
156 



Note: This table corresponds to Table 24 m the report of ! 99? leavers 



constitutes a training course (the problem of defining 
training is discussed in Campanelli and Channell, 
1994), 

The 11% who were doing a part-time course 
were disproportionately those with lower levels of 
(but some) qualifications. Half of them (51%) were 
people who were in a full-time job; one in five (2()7r ) 
of people in a full-time job said that they were also 
doing a part-lime course of some sort. Nearly a third 
(31%) of those on a training scheme perceived them- 
selves as doing a part-time education or training 
course, but very few of those out of work or in /////- 
time education were doing so (Table 35). The survey 
of 1992 leavers found similar proportions of each 
activity category doing a part-time course, but be- 
cause there were relatively more leavers on training 
schemes and fewer in jobs at that time, this meant that 
about half of those on part-time courses were people 
on training schemes. 

Of all respondents who were doing an education 
or training course, nearly a third (3 1 %) were taking 
the course at a (old) university, and a further 97r were 
at other HE establishments (ex-central institutions). 
447f were at further education colleges, 4% at col- 
leges of education and 1% at nursing and ancillary 
medical institutions. The remaining 9% were doing 
their course at some other sort of place. Full'timc 
courses were mainly at universities (3X9; ), olher HH 
establishments (11% ), or further education colleges 
(38%), while part-time courses were mainly at fur- 
ther education colleges (73%), or somewhere else 
(16%), 
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Patt'tinte work 

Overall, nearly a quarter of respondents (23% ) cur- 
rently had part-time work (under 30 hours per week). 
The proportion was higher amongst girls (27%r) than 
boys (19%^). 

Over a third ( 39%r ) of those in full-time education 
also had a part-time job (Table 36). Amongst those in 
a full-time job, 5%r also had a part-time job, a propor- 
tion which did not differ between boys and girls. 
However, the proportion who also had part-time 
work was greater for girls amongst those in full-time 
education (44%r of girls and 34% of boys), those on a 
training scheme ( 1 2%r, and 5% ) and those out of work 
(8%r, and4%>). 

Job search 

One in four respondents (39%^) indicated that Ihey 
were looking for a job at the time of the survey (Table 
37)."' Less than half of these (17% ) were looking 
specifically for a full-time job, 15% wanted a part- 
time job, while the remaining 8% were looking for 
either. 

The proportion looking for a full-time job (in- 
cluding those who were looking {'or cithcrix full-time 
or a part-time job) w^as lowest ( l()%r) amongst those 
who were already in a lull-lime job, although ihis still 
represents a significant minority who were looking to 
change jobs. A large majority of out of work school 
leavers (78%) were looking for a full-time job, as 
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Table 36: Part-time work, by current activity (percentage of respordents) 



Proportion with a 
part-time job 


Total 


Current main activity 


Full-time 
education 


Full-time Job 


Training 
scheme 


Out of work 


Other 




23 


39 


5 


8 


6 


63 


Weighted base 


3469 


1489 


988 


500 


321 


158 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1671 


925 


437 


278 


156 



Note This table corresponds lo T.^blc ?5 m the report of 1992 lea 



were si/eable proportions of those on a training 
scheme (4 1 7r ) or whose main activity was part-time 
work (559f ). Nearly one in six ( 1 57c ) ofthose in full- 
lime edtication were looking for a full-time job, and 
twice as many again were looking just for part-time 
work(297rK 

The 227r \siio were looking for a part-lime job 
included 77c of those who already had a part-time job 
of some sort, plus 237^ of those who did not. Half 
{497c) of those in full-time education who did not 
currently have a part-time job were looking for one. 
as were I57c of those who already had one. 
A quarterof all respondents (25 7f ) had applied for, or 
been after, at least one job in the past four weeks, 
including over two-thirds (7()7r) of those who were 



out of work (Table 38), Being out of work, and 
having been after at least one job in the last four 
weeks, can be thought of as a rough approximation to 
the ILO definition ofunemployment(see.eg, Lawlor 
and Kennedy, 1992), This implies that around 6,47r 
of 1992-93 school leavers met the ILO definition of 
unemployment in May 1994, The approximation is 
not however, perfect, as the ILO definition requires 
that the person has ^looked for work'' in the past four 
weeks, whereas the SSLS wording of having **been 
after at least one job" may be slightly more restric- 
tive. The ILO definition also includes people out of 
work who are waiting to start a job that they have 
already obtained. The SSLS did not ask about such 
jobs, so any people in that situation would have been 



Table 37: Job search, by current activity (percentage of respondents) 



Currently 

looking 

for 



Total 



Full-time job ] 7 

Part-time job 15 

Either 8 

Neither 5] 

Not answered IQ 

Weighted base 3469 

Unweighted base 3469 



Full-time 
education 



9 
29 

7 
53 

2 

1489 
1661 



Current main activity 



Full-time Job 



8 
1 

2 
66 
23 
988 
925 



Note This lahio (oricsponds to l.jhh. ?(, m iho report r)f I school ltMv(>rs 
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Training 
scheme 



34 
4 
6 
44 
12 
500 
437 



Out of work 



47 
8 

32 

11 
3 

321 
278 



Other 



30 
II 

8 
46 

4 

158 
156 
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Table 38: Job search in past four weeks, by current activity (percentage of respondents) 



Have you applied 
for or been after 
any jobs in the 


Total 


Current main activity 


Full-time 
education 


Full-time job 


Training 
scheme 


Out of work 


Other 


Yes 


25 


25 


9 




/V 


32 


1 job 


6 


8 


3 


c 
o 


a 
o 


8 


2 jobs 


6 


6 


•> 
z 


c 
O 


16 


7 


3 or 4 jobs 


6 


6 


2 


6 


19 


9 


5+ jobs 


6 


5 


2 


5 


27 


8 


No 


C7 
%>/ 


73 


72 


66 


28 


63 


Not answered 


8 


2 


19 


10 


3 


4 


Weighted base 


3469 


1489 


988 


500 


321 


158 


Unweighted base 


.. 3469 


1661 


925 


437 


278 


156 



Note: This table corresponds to Table 27 m the report of 1992 leavers 
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excluded tVoni the survey estimate of ILO unem- 
ployed, unless ihcy said had been after a job in the last 
four weeks. In consequence, the real proportion 
might be slightly greater than 6.4%. 

Of those who had been after a job. about half 
[4Wc) had been after at least three, a proportion 
which was even higher amongst those out of work 
(647f ). Overall, 1 27rofall leavers, and 457r of those 
out of work, had been after at least three jobs in the 
past four weeks. 

Current employmeht/traihihg 

All respondents who were currently in a full-time job 
(30 or mote hours a week) or on a training scheme 
( or other scheme) were asked a set of questions 
about their job or training scheme. The type of work 
that respondents were doing or being trained to do 
was coded to the Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion (OPCS, 1990). The distribution across the nine 
major SOC groups is shown in Table .^9. The 
distribution is very diflerent for boys and girls. Nearly 
half ol* the girls (4 1 7r ) were in clerical and secretarial 
jobs, while nearly half the boys (4S7r ) were in craft 
and related jobs. This distribution is very similar to 



an 



that observed for the jobs of 1992 leavers. 

The occupations of leavers were also correlated 
with the stage of leaving school. Those who had left 
from the 4th or 5th years were more likely than 6th 
year leavers to be in craft and I'elated occupations, but 
less likely to be in sales occupations. Those who left 
from the 4th year were the most likely to be in the 
personal and protective services and the least likely to 
be in clerical or sl?retarial jobs. Leavers from all 
three stages were approximately equally likely to be 
plant or machine operatives. Differences in the 
distribution of occupations between those in a full- 
time job and those on a training scheme were very 
small: a slightly higher proportion of those in a job 
were plant or machine operatives (87r, compared to 
27c of those on a scheme), while a slightly lower 
proportion were in the personal and protecti\ e serv- 
ices ( 137r, compared with 177^ ). 

The industry of the place or organisation where 
the respondent worked or was being trained was 
coded to the Standard Industrial Classification of 
Hxonomic Activities (Central Statistical Office, 1992). 
Llnfortunately, one in fi\e respotidents (22Vr ) did not 
provide enough information to allow a SIC code to be 
assigned. Of the rest, nearly a quarter (23% ) were in 
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Jespondenw'^"''"'^^ occu/jflf/ow/ classification of leavers' jobs/training schemes, by sex (percentage of 



Standard occupational classification 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Managers and administrators 


] 




1 
1 


Professional occupations 


1 




1 


Associate professional and technical occupations 


s 


A 

4 


3 


Clerical and secretarial occupations 




1 T 
1 Z 


41 


Craft and related occupations 




48 


4 


Personal and protective services 


1 A 


5 


25 


Sales occupations 


9 


7 


1 1 
1 1 


Plant and machine operatives 


6 


7 


6 


Other occupations 


7 


9 


5 


Insufficient information 


5 


7 


3 


Weighted base 


1488 


818 


672 


Unweighted base 


1362 


707 


655 



Note- This ublo cof responds to Table 28 m ihc- report of 199? school leavers 



, activities assigned U) section G of the classification 
— wholesale and retail trade, and repair of motor 
vehicles, motorcycles and personal and household 
goods. The construction industry accounted for a 
liirther 15^/^ (Tahle4()). Again, there were only small 
differences between respondents in a full-time job 
and those on a training scheme: those in a job were 
slightly more likely to be in manufacturing (139^. 
compared with 89; of those on a scheme), or financial 
intermediation/renting ( 87f . compared with 3^.r ). and 
less likely to be in education, health and social work, 
or other community, social and personal services 
( I y^'f . compared to 2.^^-^ ). 

It should be noted that the SIC-^Z scheme to 
which the questionnaire responses were coded dif- 
fers radically from S1C-S(). the scheme to which 
responses to the survey of 1 W2 leavers were coded, 
so direct comparisons between 1W2 leavers and 
I W3 leavers are not possible. S1C^92 was developed 
to reilect changes in the nature of economic activities 
carried out in the United Kingdom and to allow the 
production of statistics which conform to the new 
International Standard Industrial Classification of 



All Economic Activities (ISIC Rev 3) introduced by 
the United Nations in 1^89 (Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, 1989) and the new statistical classi- 
fication of economic activities in the European Com- 
munities (NACE Rev 1 ) introduced by the European 
Community in 1990 (Euiopean C\)mmunily. 1990). 
It is likely that SlC-92 will be used in UK official 
statistical output for some years to come. The SSLS 
will continue to use it for the foreseeable future. 

The distribution of industry is quite different for 
boys and girls. Boys are much more likely to be in the 
construction industry (269r. compared with 17r of 
girls), while girls are moie likely to be in education, 
health and social work ( 18Vr. compared with 37^ of 
boys ). or other community, social and personal serv- 
ices (209^ . compared with 59r of boys). About a third 
(327) of 1993 leavers in a full-time job or on a 
training scheme reported a weekl\ take-home pay of 
no more than t^O.OO. while only one in five (207 ) 
took homeoNertlOO.OO. The median take-home pay 
was £70.00. This represents a modest increase in the 
earnings of school leavers compared with 1992 leav- 
ers. At the same stage ( ie. a year earlier), 38^y of 1 992 
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Table 40: Standard industrial classification of leavers' jobs/training schemes, by sex (percentage of 
respondents 



Standard industrial classification of economic activities (51092) 


Total 


Beys 


Girls 


Agriculture, nuniing, Toresiry, iibnuiy vacununa r-\,u/ 


5 


6 


2 


Mining and quarrying (C) 






n 


Manufacturing (D) 


14 


17 


1 1 
0 


Elec icity, gas, water supply (E) 


— 


1 


Construction (F) 


15 


26 


] 






Wholesale and retail trade, repair or moior veniLieb, uiuiun-y^-ica 


23 


26 


1 o 

1 o 


and personal and household goods (C) 








Hotel and restaurants (H) 


6 


4 


7 


Transport, storage and communication (1) 


2 


2 


3 


Financial intermediation; real estate, renting and 


8 


4 


13 


business activities 0. K) 








Public administration and detence, compuibury bULidi bei^umy vl; 


5 


5 


5 


Education, health and social work (M. N) 


9 


3 


18 


Other community, social and personal service (0, P) 


12 


5 


20 


Extra territorial organisations (Q) 








Weighted base 


1488 


816 


672 


Unweighted base 


1362 


707 


655 



Note. Respondents who d:d ncl provide enough inform.Uion to allow SIC lo b 
toui <19' ot bovs and 26' ot qMlsi. 1 ho percentages presented m the table are based on the rem.irnrng 78" 



)c coded have been excluded from the base These exclusrons represent 22 ■■ of the 



leavers reported a take-home pay of no more than 
£5().{)(). and their median pay was £63.00. Durinu 
this period, the Hmployment Department's avcraiie 
earnings index tbrGreat Britain as a whole increased 
hy about 4..V/r (Hmployment Department. 1 W4), so 
it appears that the increase in earninus of school 
leavers has been above averaiie — the median has 
increased by 7.7'? and the mean by S.2V^. But the 
comparison is not entirely lair. This report has 
already shown that the characteristics of school leav- 
ers who enter a full-time job or a training scheme has 
changed slightly between 1992 and I99.V and of 
course the industries within which school leavers are 
employed do not exactly retlect the distribution oflhe 
workforce as a whole across industries. And the 
average earnings index may disguise age differences 
and reuional differences. 



There was little difference between boys and 
girls in the distribution of take-home pay, but there 
were big differences by stage of leaving, with 6th 
year leavers being the highest earners and 4th year 
leavers the lowest earners (Table 41 ). The median 
take-home. pay ranged from £32.90 among 4th year 
leavers to 1 100.00 among 6lh year leavers. Com- 
pared with 1992 leavers, the biggest increase in 
median pay was among 4lh year leavers (17.6Vr). 
*rhere was a small increase, of 4.S^/f . for 3th \ear ( 1 st 
term) leavers and small decreases, of 4.2Vf and .^.8Vf 
respectively, for 3th year (3rd term) and 6th year 
leavers. The overall increase in average pay is 
therefore entirely attributable to an increase among 
4th year leavers. 

The observed increase in average pay may partly 
be a result of the shift towards full-lime employment 
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Table 41: Take-home pay. by stage of leaving (percentage of respondents) 



Weekly take-home pay, including any 


Total 


Stage of leaving 


bonuses or overtime 


4 th Year 


5th Year 
(1st term) 


5th Year 

( ^ yti to ) 


6f/7 Year 


£0 - £35.00 


15 


24 


15 


13 


5 


£35,01 - £50.00 


17 


22 


20 


18 


9 


£50.01 - £75.00 


20 ' 


24 


1 7 


24 


1 1 


£75.01 - £100.00 


19 


14 


22 


20 


23 


£100.01 - £125.00 


n 


!> 


y 


1 1 


24 


Over £125.00 


9 


3 


7 


8 


20 


Varies/NA 


9 


8 


10 


8 


9 


Median 


70.00 


52,90 


65,00 


65,00 


100,00 


Weighted base 


1488 


457 


345 


' 356 


330 


Unweighted base 


1362 


395 


259 


355 


353 


Note: This table corresponds to Table 30 in the report of 1 992 leavers 



rather than training schemes (see Table 23 of this 
report). Median pay was £90.00 amongst those in a 
full-time Job, and £39.70 amongst those on a training 
scheme. Another partial explanation may be that 
leavers are now working longer hours, a finding 
which in itself is also likely to be related to the shift 
in activity status. 

The median number of hours w orked in a week 
was 39. Boys reported slightly longer working hours 
than girls: only IV/c of boys reported working 35 
hours or fewer a week, compared to 379f of girls 
(Table 42). The median number of hours worked 
amongst 1993 leavers is the same as that for 1992 
leavers, but there is some evidence that hours may be 
becoming more diverse: the proportion working 35 
hours or fewer has increased from 257r to 28^;{ . and 
the proportion working 40 hours or more has in- 
creased from 3 1 to 347^ . 

Respondents were asked whether they receiv ed 
on-the-job traini ng. or off-the-job training, or whether 
they were doing a recognised apprenticeship. 



Table 42: Weekly working hours, by sex 
(percentage of respondents) 



Hours worked 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


34 or fewer 


14 


11 


17 


35 


14 


10 


20 


36-38 


19 


16 


22 


39 


14 


18 


9 


40 


20 


23 


18 


More than 40 


13 


17 


9 


Varies 


1 




1 


Not answered 


5 


6 


5 


Weighted base 


1488 


818 


67: 


Unweighted 
base 


1362 


707 


6S:) 



Note- This tabic corresponds to IribU* U in the report of l<)9^' Ic.ucfs 
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Overall, 8ri replied that they were getting on- 
tlie-job training, 617r were getting olT-the-job train- 
ing (and a further S'/r had not yet started), and 347^ 
were doing a recognised apprenticeship. Nine out ol 
ten (9iY/c) were getting at least one of these throe 
types of training (this figure is not much higher than 
the proportion getting on-the-job training, because 
92% of those who reported off-the-job training and 
947r of those doing apprenticeships also said that 
they got on-the-job training. Boys were more likely 
than girls to be getting each type of training (Table 
43). Half of those getting off-the-job training were 
receiving it at a college (Table 44): boys were more 
likely than girls to do so (547r, compared with 447r ). 
Compared with 1992 leavers, there were slight de- 
creases in the proportion of off-the-job training which 
took place at the firm' s training centre, or at a college, 
and a corresponding increase in the propoi iion thai 
took place entirely somewhere else (from 149f to 

217r), 



Expectations of the future 

Respondents were asked what they thought they were 
likely to be doing in about a year^ time. The> were 
generally quite optimistic (Table 45). The vast ma- 
jority of 1993 leavers expected that in spring 1995 
they would either be in full-time education (427r ) or 
in a full-time job (467r ). Even amongst those who 
were currently out of work, half (5 1 9( ) expected to be 
in a full-time job in a year\ time, and only 127^ 
believed that they would still be out of work. Over 
half of those who were currently on a training scheme 
(6()7r), and of those whose main activity was cur- 
rently a part-time job (567r), thought they would be 
in a full-time job in a year's time. 



Table 43: Training received, by sex (percentage of respondents) 
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Total 


Boys 


Girls 


On-the-job training? 








Yes 


81 


84 


78 


No 


17 


14 


20 


Not answered 


2 


2 


2 


Off-the-job training? 








Yes 


61 


67 


53 


No 


30 


25 


36 


Not yet started 


5 


4 


6 


Not answered 


5 


5 


5 


Recognised apprenticeship? 








Yes 


34 


45 


20 


No 


48 


40 


58 


Not sure/not answered 


19 


16 


22 


Weighted base 


1488 


816 


672 


Unweighted base 


1362 


707 


655 



,U> lhistabUMi.iit'sp<milsto lahic .n tl..- tcputt of ' 9<)/ U'.kim s 
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Table 44: Location ofoff-the-job training, by sex (percentage of respondents) 













Total 


Boys 


Girls 


At the firm's training centre 








22 


21 


24 


At a college 










42 


45 


38 


Both training centre and college 








8 


9 


6 


Somewhere else 










21 


20 


22 


Not yet started 










7 


5 


10 


Weighted base 










972 


576 


396 


Unweighted base 










884 


498 


386 


Note: This table corresponds to Tab!e 33 m the report of 1992 leavers 












Table 45> Expected activity in a year's time, by current activity 








Expected activity in one 
year's time 


Total 


Current activity 




Full-time 
education 


Full-time 
job 


Part-time 
job 


Training 
scheme 


Out of 
work 


Other 


Full-time education 


42 


84 


7 


31 


6 


15 


40 


Full-time job 


46 


13 


88 


56 


60 


51 


15 


Part-time job 


1 




1 


8 


i 


6 


12 


Training scheme 


5 


1 


1 


0 


26 


4 


1 


Out of work 


2 


I 


I 


0 


4 


12 


3 


Other 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1 


8 


21 


Not answered 


2 


I 


1 


1 


2 


4 


9 


Weighted base 


3469 


1489 


988 


85 


500 


321 


73 


Unweighted base 


3469 


1661 


925 


85 


437 


278 


71 



Althdtitih ') 1,1 ifspondcnis did iu»t .tiUAtM this tjuostu.ii. those wetc m.i 



i.t.ly hi-t.Ml" iti .1 lull l,me ,.r on o t.-unimj sc h. mo it stv.ns l.kHv that these .osp.u,dPnts 
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Appendix A: Technical notes 



APPENDICES 



Peircentages 

The pcrceniages shown in tables ha\ c ill I boon rounded 
to the nearest whole number. Consequently, the per- 
eentages in one column will not necessarily add to 
exactly 100. 

A dash (— ) indicates a figure of less than 0.57f . v 
Zero (0) indicates no respondents at all. 

All figures are colimni percentages, except for 
tables 13, 16. 17. 19. 20. 31 and 35; which all show 
row percentages (this is indicated by the base appear- 
ing above tlie table or at the right-hand side of the 
row, rather than at the bottom of each column). 

Bases 

Kach table shows both the weighted and unweighted 
base corresponding to each percentage. The data 
were weighted to compensate for differential non- 
reponse across subgroups. Consec|uently. where the 
weighted base islar\>ertlum the unweighted base for 
a particular subgroup, this indicates that the subj^roup 
were /(^v.v likely than average to respond to the suiA cy. 
Where the weighted base /,v smaller fluin the 
unweighted base, the subgroup were more I ikcly than 
average to respond. 

The unweighted bases can be used as a rough 
guide to thj likely precision of the survey estimates. 
The weighted bases can be used to combine two 
different columns ifi a table. These uses of the bases 
are described below . 

Estimatihg the ptecision of estimates 

fuich percentage quoted in this report has a!i associ- 
ated margin of error, due to the fad that it is based on 
only a .sample, rather than all school leavers. This 
margin can beestimated foreach proportion. p( where 
p is the percentage divided by 100) by: 

±2 Will'-:!!') 

nu 
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where nu is the unweighted sample si/e. This margin 
corresponds to 95%- confidence. In other words, there 
is a 957r chance that the true value across all leavers 
in the subgroup (as opposed to just those in the 
sample) falls within this margin. 

For example, in table 9. the proportion of young 
people in public sector housing who left with no 
qualifications is estimated as l5Cf, The margin of 
error around this estimate can be calculated as 

0 X V ( "-'-^-^^^-^-^ ) 
885 

which comes to 0.024. In other words, there is a 957r 
ch ance that the true value is within the ranae 0.1 ^ ± 
0.02. ie. between 0. 1 3 and 0. 1 7. or between 1 37r and 

17Vr. 

In general, the larger the base, the more accurate 
the estimate is likely to be. 

I If a very accurate estimate of the margin of error 
is required for a particular purpose, then expert help 
should be sought. The approximate formula shown 
above may need to be amended to allow for the 
sampling fraction and the effect of the weighting.] 

Combining columns of a table 

You may sometimes want to estimate a proportion for 
two (or more) columns of a table combined. Vox 
example, you might want to combine the 'several 
days at a time* and 'weeks at a lime' columns in 
table 1 1 . in order to estimate the proportion persistant 
truants as a whole who left with no qualifications. 
The combined proportion ran be estimated as: 

P= P,nW| + pjiw. 
nu I + nw\ 

where \\ is the proportion for the fiisi cokimiu and 
nw , the weighted base forthat column, and P,and nw. 
are the corresponding values from the second col- 
umn. 
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So. for our example: 

P = {0.21 X 198) + (0.41 X 131) 
(198 + l.M) 
which conies to 0.29, or 297( . 

Note that this nielhod of combining columns will 
only give approximate estimates for the combined 
category, because the percentages presented have 
been rounded to the nearest whole number. If more 
precision is required, it would be necessary to access 
the data set, and combine the categories before round- 
ing the estimate. 



S5(1st term) leavers 

The report refers to S3 ( 1 st term ) lea\'ers and S5 (3i d 
term) leavers. Strictly, the *\^rd term leavers** cat- 
egory includes a fev\' who were recorded as having 
left in term 2. The vast majority of '*S5 {1st term) 
leavers'' will be pupils who had to enter S5 as they had 
not reached school leaving age, but left at the end of 
the winter term. This information comes from the 
schools census, which is now carried out in mid- 
Sept, mber each year. A pupil is classed as a first term 
leaver if he/she is present on school census day, but 
has left by Christmas. Those who lea\ e before census 
day are classed as ha\ ing left al the end of the 
previous year. 



Sciiool type 

For each member of the sample, the type of secondary 
school that they attended (state, grant-maintained, 
independent) is known. However, this variable has 
not been used for analysis in this report, partly be- 
cause it is of little intrinsic interest (it is highly 
correlated with other factors), and partly because the 
sample sizes in the non-state school categories arc 
very small. 



Social class 

The Social Class variable used in this report is based 
on occupation, using a classification that has grown 
out of the original Registrar-General's social class 
classification. The scale — developed and main- 
tained by OPCS — classifies people into one of six 
groups, and is widely used in censuses, surveys and 
other research, h is derived by grouping occupa- 
tional categories (based on SOC ), and making further 
discriminations by reference to the job-holders status 
inemployment (self-employed, supervisor, etc). The 

six groups are: 

I Professional occupations 

II Managerial and technical occupations 
IIIN Skilled non-manual occupations 
IIIM Skilled manual occupations 

IV Partly skilled occupations 

V Unskilled occupations 



Sample size 

The si/.e of the sample issued for this survey was 
slightly less than might be expected. Scottish Office 
data from the 1993 schools census indicates that the 
total number of 1993 leavers (excluding those regis- 
tered as having special educational needs) is 56,765. 
It is to this figure that survey estimates have been 
grossed, where totals are presented. The selected 
sample si/e could therefore be expected to be around 
9.97r (36/365) of this number — 5,600. In fact, the 
number of cases supplied to SCPR by The Scottish 
Office was 4,853. A number of factors might contrib- 
ute to this discrepancy: a) it is likely thai a very small 
number of schools did not respond to the census in 
time to be included in the sample: b) any cases for 
which the address information was severely incom- 
plete or missing altogether were removed prior to 
passing the file to SCPR: c) random variation in the 
distribution of births across birthdates could cause 
the acl ual number w ith birthda\ s on the dates used as 
the sample selection criterion to be less than the 
expected number of 5,600: d) some cases with ad- 
dresses overseas were removed from the file. 
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Sutvey non-response 

Obviously, not all members of the selecied sample 
returned a completed quest ioiinai re: the response rate 
was around 769f . The nature of any non-response 
bias was analysed, and corrective weighting intro- 
duced. Weighted figures are not likely to be seriously 
biased, Non-response. and the corrective weighting, 
are described in the technical report of the survey 
(Lynn, 1995), and non-response bias is also investi- 
gated further in a sejxiraie paper (Lynn and Punlon, 
1994). 
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Appendix B: The questionnaire 



This booklet is about school or college, and about what you have done since 
leaving. 

There are also some questions about your family. We are asking these questions 
because the circumstances in which people live, and the people they live with can 
have an important influence on the decisions they make about what to do after 
leaving school. 

Most ot the questions have a box beside them and you give your answer like this - 



Everything you say will be treated as confidential. When you have filled in the 
booklet please send it back to us in the reply paid envelope (it does not need a 
stamp). 

We are looking forward to hearing from you. 
Thank you for your help. 
Yours sincerely. 






John Tibbitt 
Room 4/55A 

Scottish Office Education Dept 
New St Andrews House 
Edinburgh 
EH1 3SY 

Telephone (01 31 ) 244 4535 
R1279 



Peter Lynn 
SCPR 

35 Northampton Square 

London 

EC1V0AX 



Telephone 0171 250 1866 
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Ill I I 1^ t 



YOUR TIME AT SCHOOL 



1 Here are some things, both good and bad, which people have said 
about their 3rd and 4th years at school. We would like to know 
what you think. 

P/ease tick a box for each one to say whether 
you agree or disagree 

- school has helped to give me confidence to make decisions 

- school has been a waste of time 
- school has done very little to prepare me for life when 1 leave school 

- school has taught me things which would be useful in a job 

- my school had a wide choice of afier-school activities 
- my school dealt well with any bullying that went on 
- there was vandalism at my school during the school day 

- if 1 had a problem there was always a teacher 1 could talk to 

- theft among pupils was common at my school 
- pupils respected the teachers 
- my school was well thought of in the local community 



Agree Disagree 





r 
i 
1 

I 


2_ 


1 

j i 


1 
1 

i 


2I 
2 


□ 




2 
2 


G 




□ 


1 

c 






1 — 
L_i 


1 

] 


□ 


1 


1 

i 

J 


□ 


1 

L_.! 





315 



316 



317 



318 



319 



320 



323 
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2. Please think back to your fourth year at school. 
What were your classes like? Not all of them would 
be the same, but please try to give an overall view. 

Please tick one box for each line 



Agree 



- school work was worth doing 

- my teachers didn't care about me 
there were too many troublemakers in my classes 

- my teachers helped me to do my best 

- teachers could not keep order in class 

- my friends took school seriously 
- discipline was fair 
- teachers listened to my ideas and views 

- teachers often gave me homework 
- teachers made sure I did homework they set 



1 



Disagree 

L_.£J 



21 



! .1 



327 



330 



333 



334 



335 



3. Did your secondary school teachers give you enough 
help with ... 

Please tick one box for each line 



choosing subjects at the end of second year? 

... your school work? 
... learning about jobs and careers? 
... your own personal problems? 
... choosing to stay on or leave after S4? 

... choosing a job or career? 
... choosing a course or training after school? 



4. In your S3 and S4 classes do you think that 
On the whole ... 

Please tick one box for each line 



... teachers treated boys and girls equally? 
... teachers gave more attention to boys? 
... teachers gave more attention to girls? 



5. Did you play truant (skip school) in your 4th year at school? 
Please tick one box only 



Yes 

n 
□ 



I li 



□ 



No 

□ 

I ■ 2i 



i n 



□ 



i didn't 
want help 



1 3J 

r""~"i 

r 1 



Never Sometim^'s 


Often 






r 1 

l.._.3j 




343 


! 1 n 

1 ^1 1 


[ 




344 








345 



- never 



- a lesson here and there 



a day here and there : 



I 3 



several days at a time 



- weeks at a time 



6. In S3 and S4 who would you have gone to at school 
if you had ... 

Please tick one box for each line 

Class 
teacher 



... a personal problem? 
... a problem about subject choice or school work? 

... a problem about careers choice? 



Guidance Other 
teacher teacher 



1 2 



Someone 
outside 
school 



.4] 
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SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 



7. a) What were you doing in October last year (1993)? 
Please tick one box 

In a full-time job (30 or nnore hours a week) 
On a training scheme (YT or other scheme) 

Out of work 
Full-time at school 
Full-time at college or university 
Doing something else (please say what) 



b) What are you doing now ? 
Please tick one box 



In a full-time job (30 or more hours a week) 
On a training scheme (YT or other scheme) 

Out of work 
Full-time at school 
Full-time at college or university 
Doing something else (please say what) 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



1 



Now please go 
to Question 8 



Now please go 
to Question 14 
on page 5. 
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QUESTIONS 8 TO 13 ARE ABOUT YOUR CURRENT FULL-TIME JOB OR TRAINING SCHEME 



8a) Do you get any on-theiob training at your present scheme/job from 
a supervisor, trainer or experienced colleague? 

Yes □ 

b) And do you receive training at any of the places listed below 
as part of your present scheme/job? 



Yes. at the firm's 
training centre 

- Yes. at a college 



Yes. somewhere 
else 

-No 



□ 



No 



- training has not 
yet started 



9. Are you doing a recognised apprenticeship? 

Yes □ 



No 



Not sure 



1 0a) What is the name of your job/the work 

you are being trained to do? Please write in: 



b) What sort of place or organisation is it? (Eg shop, 
factory, office, hospital, etc) Please write in: 



c) What work do you mainly do? Please write in: 



1 1 . How much money do you take home each week, after any 
stoppages but including bonuses or overtime? 



Please write in your weekly take-home pay: £ 



12. How many hours do you usually work each week in your job or scheme? 
(not counting lunch breaks) Please write in: 



1 3. If you are in a full-time job, is YT (Youth Training) part of your job? 



Yes 



No 



Not sure 
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14. Here is a list of different courses, including part-time courses, that 
people may have started since leaving school. 

a) If you STARTED any course before November. 1993 please tick 
under 'Started' (include courses you started and stopped) 

b) Now please tick any that you APPLIED for before November 1993, but 
did not actually start (if you did not apply for any - other than the 

one(s) you started - please tick "none of these"). (b) 

Started Applied 



- degree courses 
- other advanced courses (eg HND, HNC, RGN) 
- SCOTVEC National Certificate courses (modules) 

- highers (not at school) 
- other courses Please write in name of course(s) 

- NONE OF THESE 




15. Are you now doing any full-time or part-time education 
or training course? 

Yes, full-time 



Yes, part-time 



l__2j 



IF YES 



What is the name of your college, 
university, or training centre? 



No i 



16. Do you have part-time work (under 30 hours 
a week) at the moment? r 

Yes 



No 



17. At the moment are you looking for - 

- a full-time job 



- a part-time job j ^ 

- either 7l 

r- ■ ^1 

1 am not looking for a job 1 ^1 



18. Have you applied for, or been after, any jobs in the past four weeks? 



Yes 
No 



2] 



: How many jobs have you applied for. or 

j been after? Please write in: 

i 
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PARENTS AND HOME 



19. In your fourth year at school, who did you usually stay 
with during the school week? 



Please tick one box only 



mother and father 
mother and step-father 
father and step-mother 
mother only 
father only 



^1 

1 

I 



Other relatives ! 



foster parents I 
boarding school 
school hostel 



other(s) I 



20. In your fourth year in school, what type of housing did 
you live in? 

Please tick one box only 

owned by your parents or the people you stayed with p-] 
(including buying on a mortgage) [ ij 

rented from the Council/Scottish Homes or a New Town Development Corporation \ 1 

rented from a housing association 
rented privately 

something else (Please say what) 



21 . Which of the following apply to your parents (or step-parents) at the moment - 



Father and Mother 



Please tick one box 


- in a full-time job (30+ hours a week) 






1 


for your father and 










one for your mother 


- in a part-time job 


2 




2 




- unemployed 








3 




- retired 














4 




- doing full-time unpaid work in the home 


5 




.! 


- something else (please describe): 


,1 

G i 


1 1 

6 


- not sure 


7 


! , 

1 ' 
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22. Please tell us about your parents' (or step parents') jobs. 
If they are not working at the moment please tell us about 
their most recent jobs. 

Father 



Mother 



431-36 



a) What is the name of the job? 



437-40 



b) . What kind of work do they do? 



(441^) 
(445-48) 



c) What sort of place or organisation 
do they work for? 



449-52 



d) Are they self-employed? 



Yes I j No j 



2l 



Yes 



453-54 



23, How old were your parents (or step-parents) when they 
left school? 



Please tick one box j 
for your father and j 
one for your mother ] 



Father 

15 years old or less \ ^\ 

• 16 years old 
17 years old or more ] 

- not sure i 4! 

1 

- 1 prefer not to say { 5I 



and Mother 



I 1 



5 21 



I ' 
1 4; 



24, How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
Include step-brothers and step-sisters 

Please write in: 



Brothers 



If none, write *0' 



Sisters 
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25. How often did your parent(s) visit or phone your school 
to discuss your progress? 

Include visits at parents' evenings. 

Please tick one box only 



never 
rarely 



only over special issues (eg subject choices) 



at least once a year 





26. When you were at secondary school, how often did your 
parent(s) do the following? 

Please tick one box for each line 



Never Sometimes Often 



check if you had done your homework 


□ 


2 




3 


make you do chores around the home 


n 


2 




3 


limit the time you spent watching TV 






r — , 




limit your time for going out on school nights 




□ 




discuss the day's events at school with you 


□ 


Ll 






urge you to earn money (eg a paper round) 




2 


□ 


encourage you in your own plans and hopes 






2 


□ 


urge you to do your best at schoor 


1 




Z 




3 


discuss your school reports with you 


1 




2 




3 



27. When you were at secondary school, whiqh of the 
following were in your home? 

Please ticli aU that apply 

a good place for you to study 
a daily newspaper ^ 
a computer 



a video recorder j ^ 
a dictionary |^ j 

r — — ! 

a room of your own | gj 



28. Finally, could you tell us what you think you will be doing in 
about a year's time? 



If you are not sure 
please tick the most 
likely thing you will 
be doing 



I will probably be: - out of work 

- in a full-time job 
" in a part-time job 
- in full-time education 
- on a Training Scheme 
- at home, looking after my family 
- doing something else (please say what): 



! il 



3 

4*' 



If yo'j want us to send you information on the 
results of this study please tick the box below: 

□ 



Do we have your correct name and address? 

If the envelope we sent you was correctly 
addressed, please tick the box below: 

□ 



If we made a mistake in your name and address 
please print your Ml name and address below: 



' Name: 



(first name) 



(last name) 



Address: 



In case we should have difficulty getting post to you if you 
move, please PRINT the name and address of someone 
(with a different address from your own) who will know 
where to reach you (such as an uncle or aunt, brother or 
sister, or a close friend) 



Name: 

(first name) (last name) 

Address: 



Post code: 



Post code: 



Thank you for your help 

Now please post this back to us in the envelope provided. 
II does not need a stamp. 




The Scottish School Leavers" Survey (SSLS) 



The SSLS obtains" information on the edutatiohal cind em^^^^ ■ 
activities of young people after they leave ;schoo.f. rt also: Includes 
information- on aspects^of their experiences at school ajiri" family 
.charactersitics; The survey .cUita is linked withMnformc>;ion on. school, 
qualifications obtained from the ^coltish Exai^ination Board (SEB) and 
Scottish Vocational Educatio.iTa|Cotincfr^ 



Thp SSLS has two components, an annua! survey "of school jeayers . 
and a follow-up survey of an age" cohort of young people. ThiSfreport, 
the s'econd.in a new series/.loQ.ks at the destiiTations of a sample of - 
young p'epple-.who left-school in.the academic session 19.92-93 - the- 
>S^1^ Leavers. ; ' ■ - ^ . - \: 



